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A SAILOR’S STORY—HENRY BACON. 


THE TRUE MISSION OF ART SCHOOLS. 


OF the twofold function of those foundations for the 
encouragement of art which we call academies the most 
important and useful is, perhaps, the one which has 
least to do with this choice of a name. For, good as 
the technical instruction in these schools often is, it is 
seldom a hard matter to obtain that which is equally 
good outside of them in any town where they exist ; and, 
as far as methods and standards go, it must be allowed 
that far from fixing these, either for theartistic fraternity 
or for the public, this same word, ‘‘ academic”? is one 
ofthe most awkward in the list of terms which artist 
or critic finds it necessary toemploy. It is seldom used 
by the one in any other sense than that of dispraise, 
and the artists to whom art owes the most have been, 
almost to a man, those who have worked independently, 


and even in defiance of the restraints which have been . 
associated with the name ever since the first academy 


was established. 7 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the 
causes of this, but to direct attention to another phase 
of academic influence as direct and powerful as any 
school work can be, if subtler and less easily defined. 


An academy is valuable for the principle it repre- 
sents, It stands for an idea, and becomes the point 
around which is gathered whatever influences promote 
the development of this idea. 

The work of its class-rooms may even be limited and 
incomplete, but its very existence means organized 
patronage and systematic encouragement for the arts 
in whose honor it is reared ; and its collections, whether 
permanent or temporary, are active educational forces 
whose influence thousands share. 

Among American art schools the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy in Philadelphia occupies a very high—perhaps the 
highest—place, whether we regard the actual work of 
its class-rooms, or the spirit in which that other func- 
tion is administered which I have indicated as being 
more important still. 

Established in 1806, not by artists at all, but by those 
who loved the arts, it is older by at least two yed¥s than 
its oldest rival, the National Academy in New York. 
And it seems to have been from the first r:ither freez 
than such institutions are wont to be from embarrass- 
ments caused by the friction of professional wheels. It 
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RETURN FROM THE FIRST COMMUNION—L. B. HARRISON. 


did, at one time, it is true, boast a body of professional 
supporters who were distinguished by the name of 
‘‘academician,’’ a title which probably confers a more 
doubtful honor than any which human ingenuity has 
yet devised for that purpose. 

But the parties to this arrangement seem to have 


looked each other in the face and to have realized the ° 


extent of the joke for which they were responsible before 
it had gone so far as it has in some other highly respect- 
able quarters. At any rate, the making of academicians 
is a function which has happily fallen into disuse, so 
that the institution is free from the incubus under which 
academies usually groan, and the virtues which it is my 
aim to chronicle must be looked for in some other direc- 
tion than this. 

The difference between the Pennsylvania Academy 
and any other institution in America with which it is 
to be compared is found, in the first place, in the spirit 
of its founders, to which allusion has just been made. 


The traditions of their management have been weil 
preserved, and their worthy lead has been admirably 
followed, with few mistakes of inconsistent or faltering 
purpose. 

It is not, and it never has been, an artist’s academy, 
but one managed by cultured and generous patrons in 
the interest of art. Its merits and its defects, too, so 
far as they exist, are to be understood only by remem- 
bering this. On the one hand, it is never to be re- 
proached with that narrowness of judgment and the 
cramping influences of particular methods ; the artificial 
honors and selfish management that in other places 
have made the name a by-word. If, on the other hand, 
a certain want of influence has ever attached to its 
schools, admirably conducted though they may have 
been, and as they certainly are at present, and if the 
stamp of its approval has sometimes been regarded as a 
matter of less importance than might have seemed de- 
sirable, the cause is to be assigned to the same source. 
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SUR LA GRANDE ROUTE—ARTHUR HOEBER. 


It is easily seen that the disadvantages are on the side 
where they are least to be regretted, and that the weak- 
ness is mostly confined to those faculties whose vigor- 
ous development is least to be desired. Assist- 
ance and encouragement to the toilers in art 
seldom do any harm. Authority, in anything, 
is pretty sure, sooner or later, to go wrong. 

The desire to accumulate and preserve 
the best things obtainable in the art of 
our own, or of other times, has resulted 
in the acquirement, by the Pennsylvania 
Academy, of a permanent collection, ~~ 
which in several important respects is 
certainly the most interesting and valu- 
able of any in America. No other in- 
stitution arranges periodical exhibitions 
more truly representative of what we 
are achieving, or provides such ample 
facilities for the student at so moderate 
aprice. No other offers so many prizes, 
or buys so many pictures, or is managed 
with stricter singleness of purpose to 
honor art and to extend its influence. 

Ever since the first Napoleon presented 
it with the nucleus of its collection of 
casts from the antique, which gift was 
made even before there was a house to 
put it in, the Academy has been a first- 
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rate place to make presents to, and has ac- 
quired in this way many things which any 
institution would be proud to own. What 
is, by all odds, the best collection of Ameri- 
can historical painting in existence is to be 
found in its galleries, as well as several 
masterpieces of the modern art of Europe, 
which could hardly be matched in any gal- 
lery that is open to the public, besides a well- 
stocked library and an admirable collection 
of prints, This last embraces what is known 
as the Phillips Collection of Engravings, one 
of the finest ever brought together in 
America, It numbers something like 60,000 
works, and was bequeathed to the Academy 
by the late John S. Phillips, who spent 
thirty years in making it. 

The Gilpin bequest, the paintings belong- 
ing to which fill one entire gallery, amounted 
to some fifty thousand dollars, and the Carey 
Collection is almost or quite as large and 
valuable. 

Beside these donations and many others 
which it would be out of place to chronicle 
here, the number of works which make up 
the loan collection is always very large. The 
most important of any single loan at present 
is a beautiful collection of modern paint- 
ings, one hundred in number, belonging to 
Mr. Harrison Earle. The most generous 
and beneficent of all its presents is, however, 
the Temple endowment, which gives the 
Academy a permanent fund from which to 
make additions to its collections annually, 
and which will soon enable it to open its ex- 
hibitions free to all for two days in the week, 
as they are now on Sunday. 


FRAGMENT FROM *‘LE PRINTEMPS’’—J. W. PATTISON. 
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Through the generosity of the same gentleman to 
whom it owes its endowment, Mr. Joseph E. Temple, 
the Academy was enabled to offer the prizes for the 
competition in historical painting which makes the 
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a subject, and one which had already been treated in so 
large a way as this had been by Trumbull, who may 
almost be said to have been on the ground and to have 
had to this day no rival as our great historical painter. 
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SIGNING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—SARAH P. 





most conspicuous feature of the annual exhibition of 
1883, which is still in progress at the date of the ap- 
pearance of this article. It is to this competition that 
we are indebted for the spirited picture of ‘* The Signing 
of the Declaration of Independence,” by Miss Sarah 
Dodson, which forms one of the illustrations. It was a 


bold thing to do, to take up so important and exacting 





Miss Dodson has done what was of course the only 
thing to do under the circumstances, which was to con- 
ceive the subject in a totally different way from that 
in which her predecessor had treated it. Trumbull’s 
performance is stately and dignified—formal, perhaps, 
would describe it better. Miss Dodson thinks of the 
scene as all animation and excitement; a dramatic and 
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FANTAISIE—CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. 


not unreasonable conception. The composition is well 
managed in most respects, and there is very skillful 
work in the execuition—work good enough to entitle the 


artist to a high place among her fellow workers in the 


art of to-day. 

Three others have entered the lists with her in this 
competition, all Philadelyhians: Mr. H. T. Cariss has 
painted ‘‘ The Oath of Allegiance at Valley Forge,” a 
spirited and lifelike portrayal of an intensely dramatic 
event; Mr. W. T. Trego, ‘‘ The March to Valley Forge,”’ 
in which he has foreshadowed with much feeling the 
sufferings of that terrible winter ; and Mr. Frank Eng- 





lish, ‘‘ The Action off Flamborough Head,” between 
the Serapis and the Bonne Homme Richard, a rather 
brilliant picture of a sea fight by night. The number 
of competitors is a surprisingly small number even for 
these days of unsuccessful competitions. The first 
prize was three thousand dollars; and, although it 
was hardly to be expected that men, with reputa- 
tions fairly established, would enter the field, it is 
yet easy to remember that there are a good many 
painters of no mean ability, whose performances do 
not command encouragement enough to make such a 
sum as this despised. There were no such restrictions 
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as that about the ages of the competitors to which 
is evidently’ to be ascribed the recent failure of the 
‘* Harper ’? competition—a most natural result, when 
one recalls how inadequate are even the best oppor- 
tunities for instruction which the youth of America 
enjoy ; how long and blind the early gropings usually 
are ; and how late in life anything like a fair start comes 
in any but the rarest and most exceptional cases ; and 
these exceptions such as do not want for the kind of 
assistance which the prize-giving offers. Nor does there 
seem to be any valid objection to competitions on gen- 
eral grounds, as many people seem to think there is. 
They have been in all times a favorite means of giving 
expression to popular wants and preferences in several 
departments of art, and there seems to be no reason 
why they should not succeed here, and now, as well as 
anywhere else, if the conditions imposed were not un- 
reasonable, or if the spirit of the patron’s demand were 
not all out of harmony with that in which the artists 
work. 

I suspect ‘that a good deal of the trouble, in the 
present instance, is to be ascribed to the latter cause. 
Except in landscape, and in a certain light kind of story- 
telling, our artists really do not paint pictures at all 
now-a-days. They make no end of ‘‘ studies ;” the ex- 
hibitions are full of them; clever and beautiful studies 
great numbers of them are, too ; but, when the demand 
is made for performance of a more serious kind, there is 
no response. The older men understand this well 
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enough, and it is not their fault that it is so. They 
must live, like other people, and they paint what they 
can get paid for. They paint the portraits of ‘* success- 
ful’? men and their wives and daughters, and they make 
charming things for children’s picture-books, and for 
the picture-books of children of a larger growth ; and 
they paint beautiful little ‘bits *’ of nature, animate 
and inanimate, which possess a great deal of interest 





A HOLIDAY OCCUPATION—ROBERT KOHLER. 


to-day, but will be rated very ‘‘ old-fashioned ”’ to-mor- 
row. The older ones do this, and know what they are 
about, and they are quite right in doing it. Indeed, if 
they were asked why they did not paint things that 
should have a more abiding interest they would prob- 
ably answer, to a man, that such an exercise of their 
talents would be a luxury which they simply cannot 
afford. 

With the younger men, however, there is danger of 
something worse. There is evidence that too many of 
them confound their nice studies with work of a very 
different order, and only learn how helpless they are 
when called upon for the serious business of composi- 
tion. The present competition at the Pennsylvania 
Academy will do much good if it helps to uncover this 
weak spot. It can, indeed, hardly be hoped that the 
picture-buying public will learn from it that it is their 
own fault that great things are not oftener done in their 
service, but it may show a few befogged beginners in 
art how far out of their true course they are in making 
their everlasting little ‘“‘ studies’ from year’s end to 
year’s end; and it may help to show some students, 
who try hard enough to be earnest and faithful, how 
little comes of their groping among the rubbish of the 
dissecting-room for the secrets of form, or of tinkering 
with the trade of the photographer in the hope of dis- 
covering motion. 

But it is not as a contestant in a competition that this 
picture of Miss Dodson’s is chiefly interesting to us at 
present. It comes to us as one of the works of an 
American artist residing abroad, and is an instance 
of that part of the Academy’s work which I have 
chosen especially as the subject of this imperfect notice. 
For the last four years its officers have made the most 
liberal arrangements for bringing home and exhibiting, 
and finding purchasers for, the works of this class of 
painters. It is a class, too, which cannot fail to be re- 
garded as representing about the most important factor 
in the problem which the future of art in America 
presents. 

We hear a great deal about the dangers that attend 
the American artist who persists in living abroad, and 
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THE ANTIQUARIES—F. L. 


much anxiety is expressed about the probabilities of his 
being denationalized and absorbed into the life of a 
civilization antagonistic to our own and against which 


the American idea is a constant protest. Would it not 
be well enough to call together our thoughts on this 


subject once in a while to try to realize just what we ' 


mean, and to ask what grounds exist for such anxiety ? 
It will do no harm to remember, in the first place, that 
in all essential qualities art is a uniform and continuous 
influence, whose continuity is quite independent of geo- 
graphy, and which is simply to be cultivated—if it is 
cultivated at all—where it exists and finds it possible to 
continue. No doubt we should take a great deal of 





KIRKPATRICK. 


honest and patriotic pride in Cape Cod oranges and 
Western bananas if such things existed, but as they do 
not, we school ourselves to such content as we can with 
the products of more genial climates. The parallel is 
not strictly just, I own, because art is a plant which we 
hope to make flourish under our own sky when the ex- 
periment shall have been fairiy tried; but hope, and 
even boast, as we will, the soil is by no means ready for 
it yet, and the laborers are still few in number who are 
fit to tend it. 

‘‘If you want to learn how to paint, you must go 
where they paint pictures,”? Mr. William Hunt was ac- 
customed to say to his pupils, and it is hard to see how 
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anything but good can result from serving an appren- 
ticeship wherever the best master can be found. If the 
workman continues to stay away from home after his 
apprenticeship is passed, it only proves that he finds it 


condition which calls for or can support such a school. 
Meantime, the workmen pick up their craft, and select 
their tools wherever they can. 

Those painters who found it to their advantage to re- 

















PUSSY’S BREAKFAST—WILLIAM H. LIPPINCOTT. 


profitable to do so; and the sparrows can hardly be 
blamed for flocking where they find the crumbs. 
Moreover, a national art means very much more than 
the spirit in which any artist or body of artists works. 
It means a constituency which the artist only represents ; 
a sentiment which a nation shares, but which finds ex- 
pression in him. And to say that a school of art which 
is distinctively American has yet to be produced is only 
to say that the national life has not yet developed a 


main abroad for any length of time were practically 
unrepresented at the regular exhibitions here until the 
Pennsylvania Academy inaugurated in 1880 the policy 
to which it has since adhered, of inviting their co-opera- 
tion through committees appointed by themselves who 
should act for the Academy in accepting and forward- 
ing the pictures which might be offered. Such commit- 
tees have been appointed in London, in Paris and in 
Munich, and all pictures accepted by them have been 
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EN FETE, CALVADOS—W. J. HENNESSY. 


brought to America at the expense of the Academy, 
which forwards them in the event of their remaining 
unsold at the close of its own exhibitions, to such des- 
tination as the artists may direct. 

This is certainly a very liberal arrangement, and one 
for which the Academy deserves a great deal of credit. 
That it has been appreciated by the artists is, evident, 
from the numbers of first-rate works which have found 
their way to America by this means, to honor the ex- 
hibitions of other cities by their presence afterward. 

To this class belong the splendid marines which Mr. 


Alexander Harrison sent two or three years ago, and 
the charming figure pieces which he sent later, as well 
as those of his brother, Mr. Birge Harrison, one of the 


‘best-known of which, ‘‘ Returning from the First Com- 


munion,” forms the subject of one of the illustrations 
to this article. 

It is a vein which has been pretty well worked out 
now, this first communion business ; there was not a 
great deal init at first, and, in the hands of men to whom 
a subject is only a pretext for technical experiments, 
it may fairly be said to have been painted to death. 
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THE LITTLE MILKMAID—W. H. 


LIPPINCOTT. 


It is related of Couture that his fondest hope was to 
be able to paint a white flower against a white ground 
—the problem of the ‘‘ First Communion ”’ painters is 
about the same ; to manage so much white in a picture, 
as all the white dresses and white veils of the young 
participants would necessitate. Mr. Harrison has taken .- 
up the theme very much as the others have, but he has 
added to it. It becomes in his hands poetic in a larger 
sense than the beauty and simplicity of the custom itself 
could make it, interesting as this undoubtedly is, 

He takes the young communicants out of doors and 
adds the freshness and purity of the fields and flowers, 
and the comparisons they invite, to the elements of in- 
terest in the picture, and adds the whiteness of the 
daisies and the sunshine to the 
technical problem which he had 
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ihe head of more than one artist of 
‘promise, and it certainly forms a con- 
spicuous feature of the art which is 
dominant in France to-day. This is 
not the place to enter into any extended 
discussion of what this influence means ; 
but, if I designate its leading charac- 
teristic, ‘‘ heartlessness,’? any one who 
is familiar with the work, either of the 
master or of any of his American dis- 
ciples, of whom Mr. Bridgman is un- 
doubtedly the most advanced, will 
understand what I mean. And this 
term is not used because the school of 
painters, towhom I apply it, seems to 
take any special pleasure in represent- 
ing scenes of suffering and death. In 
this respect the Spaniards of the present 
day are much worse than any of their 
French contemporaries, and much of 
the work of the Americans to which I 
refer, that of Mr. Bridgman in parti- 
cular, is innocent enough as far as the 
choice of subject is concerned. 

But there is that lack of feeling about 
it which has never failed to accompany 
the polish of the academic method, 
whose complete development always 
did, and always will, mark the periods 
of artistic decline. 

There is, however,‘ small cause for 
uneasiness on this score in America ; too 
much familiarity with the methods of 
the schools, or anything that can come 

of it, being about the last thing to be feared in connec- 
tion with our efforts, for some time to come. 

Among the important pictures at the same exhibi- 
tion, was the ‘‘ Decapitation of St. John the Baptist,”’ 
by Chas. Sprague Pearce, and several smaller, but, on 
the whole, more satisfactory, things by the same hand. 
Mr. Frank L. Kirkpatrick exhibited ‘‘The Antiqua- 
ries”? and ‘‘ Tintoretto, Art in Venice, XVI Century ”’ 
at the same time, and made what must justly be re- 
garded as the success of the exhibition. His was a new 
name and the strikingly original work which he showed 
made a greater impression upon connoisseurs than any- 
thing that had been seen for a long time. His work 
shows the influence of Munich, rather than that of 





set himself to solve. 

In the Special Exhibition, held 
at this Academy in 1881, nearly 
one-third of the contributions were 
sent from abroad,. among them 
Mr. Bridgman’s ‘‘ An Interesting 
Game, Cairo Café,*’? and “ Bey of 
Constantine Receiving Guests,”’ two 
brilliant examples of the kind of 
work which is being produced in 
Paris by some of the most teach- 
able and gifted of the younger gen- 
eration of Americans, under the 
influence of Gerome. It is not a 
healthy influence, nor one that can 
have any very lasting effect upon 
that national school, of which all 
eyes are eagerly strained to catch 
a ‘glimpse in the foggy future, but 
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it is an influence which has turned 
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Paris, and, whatever its faults may 
be, they certainly are not those of the 
cold and calculating school to which 
reference has just been made. Mr. 
Wm. P. W. Dana’s ‘Off the Coast of 
France—Moonlight,”’ which received 
the prize of $300 offered by the Acad- 
emy for the best landscape by an 
American artist, and which was at 
once purchased for the Temple col- 
lection, was one of the works brought 
over at the same time. 

From London came Mr. Hennessy’s 
large picture of ‘‘Evening on the 
Thames”’ and his ‘‘En Féte, Calva- 
dos,’”’? as well as Mr. Whistler’s por- 
trait of his mother, which has done 
more for this talented artist’s reputa- 
tion here than all the miserable clap- 
trap of eccentricity and sensationalism 
which he has seen fit to resort to 
for the sake of notoriety. From 
Munich came, among other things, 
the beautifully painted ‘Charity,’ 
and some smaller pictures quite as 
exquisitely wrought, by Mr. George 
Von Hoesslin, and the dainty genre 
pictures of Mr. Robert Koehler, of 
one of which—‘‘ A Holiday Occupa- 
tion,’’ representing an old man read- 
ing the Bible—an engraving is given 
with this notice. 

From Paris, beside those already 
noticed, came the first of a remarkable 
group of landscapes by G. Ruger 
Donoho, ‘‘The Edge of the Forest— 
Fontainebleau,’’ one or two of the 
beautiful pictures of Brittany subjects 
by Mr. Burr H. Nichols, in the vein 
out of which he has since developed 
so much good material ; the well- 
studied and well-composed ‘‘ Puritans 
going to Church,’”? by Mr. Chester 
Loomis; two or three of Mr. William H. Lippincott’s 
beautiful pictures of children, and a large religious com- 
position by Mr. Frank Moss, ‘‘Christ in the midst of 
the Doctors.” 











A HAUNT OF THE ARTISTS, BRITTANY—T. ALEXANDER 
HARRISON. 
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POLITICAL MARRIAGE—J. A. MITCHELL 


Still more important, perhaps, was the work done in 
this same direction the year before in connection with the 
Second Annua! Exhibition of the Philadelphia Society 
of Artists which was held in the Academy’s galleries. 
It was, on the whole, the most comprehensive and satis- 
factory exhibition of contemporary American art that 
had been held anywhere up to that time, and was only 
made possible by the cordial co-operation of the Acad- 
emy officials with the officers of the Philadelphia 
Society and with the fraternity abroad. Of the five 
hundred and seventy-four works displayed more than 
a hundred were sent from the other side, among them 
such pictures as Bridgman’s ‘‘ Burial of a Mummy ” 
and ‘‘A Royal Pastime at Nineveh,’’ his very beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Interior at Biskra,’’ and ‘‘ Tents of the Nomads, 

3iskra,’’? both of which were shown at the Salon the 
same year; Picknell’s ‘‘ Route de Concarneau’’ and 
**On the edge of the Marsh,’’ both of which were at 
once purchased by Philadelphians, the former—which 
had received honorable mention at the Salon—by Mr. 
Fairman Rogers, the latter being added to the Temple 
collection at the Academy, of which it is certainly one 
of the brightest ornaments. 

Mr. Theodore Wores’ “ Juliet in Friar Lawrence’s 
Cell,’”? and Carl Marr’s ‘‘ The Wandering Jew,”’ two 
pictures which offered a very good chance for compar- 
ing the tendencies developed at Munich with those 
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IDYLLE—FRANK L. 


which hail from Paris, were shown at the same time. 
So was the “ Political Marriage,’? by Mr. John A. 
Mitchell, one of the cleverest and most original things 
that has ‘been produced by an American artist who has 
sought his inspiration, as he has had to get his educa- 
tion, away from home. Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield’s 
“The Besieged Hailing an Army of Deliverance,” and 
‘*A Fencing Lesson at the School for Gladiators,’’ were 
also at this exhibition, as were Walter Gay’s ‘‘ Fencing 
Lesson ”’ and ‘‘ Trained Pigeons.’? That such works as 
any of these can have little enduring interest for Ameri- 
cans except for the light they will throw on a period of 
apprenticeship, is true enough. The art of no people 
is made to order outside, much less without the order, 
to be brought home afterwards, through the kind 
oftices of a few philanthrophic gentlemen as a kind of 
public benefaction. On the contrary, the very fact 
that so many of the men from whom most is to be 
expected find it necessary to expatriate themselves, 
not only to learn the rudiments of their craft, but 
to keep themselves in anything like working trim 
after they have served their apprenticeship, is evidence 
enough that the times are not yet ripe for anything at 
all corresponding to what we mean when we speak of a 
national school. 

But if, accepting the expatriation as something for 
which there is, at present, no remedy, we look to such 
work for the evidence it furnishes of well-trained 
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powers in the men with whom the future rests, and of 
a ready knack of making the most of such material as 
offers itself, and of such demand as exists, that is an- 
other thing. As for its influence on the school of the 
future, or the place which will be assigned it when the 
history of art in America comes to be written, there 
will be time enough to consider that when a little more 
material for such a history has been manufactured. 

Mr. Hovenden’s ‘‘The Poacher’s Story,’”? may not 
have been sent from Paris for this exhibition, and so 
may not be regarded as belonging very strictly to the 
class of pictures which form the subject of this sketch, 
but it was so good an example of the kind of work which 
the best American painters are doing abroad, because 
they have nothing to do at home, that I am constrained 
to mention it here. Here, at least, was first-rate paint- 
ing, and first-rate power of story-telling, which is quite 
another matter. Nothing in this exhibition, nor in any 
of those which have followed it, had more interest of 
the dramatic kind. That it was mostly lost on the 
public, to which it was shown, was due to the nature 
of the subject ; for, after all, the American visitor can- 
not be expected to know very much about Brittany 
peasants, or to have a great deal of sympathy with 
poachers anyway. 

Mr. Henry Bacon’s ‘‘ Luck of Roaring Camp,”’ on the 
other hand, which was shown at the same time, was 
American enough for anybody. Why couldn’t it have 
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been painted as well as the others, or as well as ‘‘ The 
Sailor’s Story,”’ a French subject which the same artist 
used in the picture which he sent last year ? This pic- 
ture leaves a little something to be desired in the way 
of color, no doubt—though, even in this respect, I do not 
think it is very bad ; but it has the true ring as a piece 
of story-telling, as everybody can see by the little cut 
which is printed with this. The composition is spirited 
and well-balanced ; see how eagerly the narrator is 
listened to as he recounts his adventures, and how ad- 
mirably the group to the right continues the interest, 
and forms, as it were, an outer ring of the agitation 
which his arrival has caused in the little village. 

In the present exhibition is found Mr. Bridgman’s 
“Planting Rape in Normandy,”’ a striking and power- 
ful work. It is early morning, and you are conscious 
of the dampness everywhere. The light is thrown 
with a somewhat theatrical effect, as I cannot help 
thinking, on one steaming white horse, one of a team 
of three which is dragging the heavy plow. There are 
several figures, all capitally done, and the whole is full 
of action and vigor. The honors of the exhibition, 
however, are, on the whole, carried off by Mr. Alexander 
Harrison, whose ‘‘ Castles in Spain,’’? shown here a year 
ago, attracted so much attention, and was so much ad- 
mired. This year he sends one with a similar subject, 
and which might almost have been painted from the 
same model. It is called ‘‘ A Slave,’ and represents a 
boy who is condemned to sell fish in the street when he 
wants to be at play. He holds his hoop between his 
feet and tugs aimlessly at a piece of string with which 
it is wound, with one hand, while, with the other, he 
clings, without the slightest purpose, of course, but 
with admirable suggestiveness, to a ring in the wall, 
against which he is leaning. His face is dreamy, and 
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longing, and wretched. He is miserable as only a lazy 
vagabond of a boy—and all boys at his age are lazy 
vagabonds—knows how to be when set at anything that 
savors of work or restraint. 

The color is refined, but it is pale and somewhat 
dusty, a quality which is visible in all the works—seven 
in number—which Mr. Harrison sends this year, and 
which gives them a certain character, not of originality, 
it is true, for Bastien Le Page has already shown us 
how the thing is done, and Cazin, in France, is the 
leader of the school in a still larger sense. But there 
is in them individuality, at least, enough to make them 
the most impressive and interesting part of the collec- 
tion. They are not to be regarded as standing for any 
permanent influence, even in the art of their author, 
but they illustrate a stage in the development of a 
class of minds from which in the immediate future we 
have most to expect. 

I should be glad to speak at greater length of the 
contributors who have made this the best exhibition of 
American art ever held here with the exception, possi- 
bly, of the one three years ago, though I am not quite 
sure that even this exception need be made ; but I can- 
not make in this place a catalogue, or even an exhibi- 
tion notice of any particular display. I have only 
tried to direct the reader’s attention, at a time when 
there is so much talk about art, to a unique and im- 
portant work which is being done in Philadelphia. I 
have tried, in giving some idea of the kind of service 
which one institution has undertaken to perform, to in- 
dicate the way in which the development of art in 
America is to be promoted; and to record the ac- 
complishment, in the midst of all the disparagement 
which attaches to their name, of some good by an 
academy. 

LEsLIE W. MILLER. 
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DEAR Love, I did not love you for your face, 
Though it was fairer far to look upon 
Than aught I know beneath the unfailing sun, 
Nor did I love you for your being’s grace, 
Nor for your luminous mind which kept apace 
With every victory that Science won, 
Nor yet for love’s sake, though a love begun 
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As mine began, must surely leave some trace— 
Nor did I love you as one does who copes 
With dangers and returns a conqueror 
Flaunting his triumphs as his lady’s due ; 
I loved you for the irrevocable hopes 
That made you to me solely what you were— 
Since these are gone I mourn but them—not you. 
EpGak EvEerTsoN Sa.tvus. 
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ONCE THERE WAS A MAN. 


BY R. H. NEWELL. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WHAT HAPPENED IN AUGUST. 

THE Rajah of Sarawak unquestionably possessed ex-. 
perience and abilities to become a military character of 
no mean order, had his moral genius involved the least 
ambition for such an attainment. What Macaulay, 
with true sedentary flavor, denominates ‘‘the vulgar 
courage of the common soldier,’’ was his in a conspicu- 
ous degree ; and on every occasion when war had no 
practicable alternative for him in Borneo he proved in- 
vincible as a commander. It was, then, no constitu- 
tionally effeminate shrinking from the fierce arbitrament 
of the sword that restrained him from investing the 
whole romance of his Oriental career with the heroic 
glitter of armed conquest. A more manly exemplar of 
his race; a braver, higher-minded, loftier-spirited 
Anglo-Saxon; never bore the banner of civilization to 
the walls of hostile barbarism. 

Had he chosen to avail himself of the opportunity 
when Muda Hassim, vizier and chief provincial gover- 
nor of the Sultan of Borneo proper, gladly resigned to 
him the supreme command against a rebellion that the 
whole sultanate was powerless to subdue, he might 
easily have established a militant dictatorship of the 
island, equivalent tothat of the Dutch in Java. Later, 
the seditious jealousy of Makota offered him yet readier 
means of turning Borneo intoa second Hindostan, with 
himself to preside over another merciless and rapacious 
East India Company. 

But the first Englishman to sail up the pirate-haunted 
Sarawak, and that, too, with no more imposing pomp 
of outward circumstance than his own private yacht, 
contemned the thought of grasping as a conqueror the 
vast, dim region whose simple-hearted children had so 
varly hailed and implicitly trusted him as their Great 
one, their Tuan Besar. The spirit he wished to emu- 
late was that in which Sir Stamford Raffles sought to 
regenerate the down-trodden Javanese, thirty years 
before, during the temporary British occupation of 
Batavia. He could draw the sword to put down wast- 
ing and destroying civil war, and keep it unsheathed in 
the cause of common humanity while his native land 
lent him one corvette and a gunboat to chastise the piti- 
less pirates and slavers of a pestilent coast ; but after 
that he wished to leave it wholly in the hands of his 
country. 

From her he desired personal countenance and aid 
only so far as they would make him stronger, without 
military conquest, to awe an oligarchy of Malay op- 
pressors into some respect for Christian justice, and 
raise thousands— ultimately millions—of the true 
owners of the soil, from slavery to freedom. To this 
end he advocated a British occupation of the little 
island of Labuan, off the coast not far north of the 
mouth of Borneo river, whence piracy and slaving 
could, alike, be held in check, and the legitimate 
commercial opportunities of the situation controlled. 

With this motive he accepted an appointment as 
English Agent to the court of Bruni, to negotiate 
and maintain a treaty, securing English sailors from 
imprisonment and enslavement by treacherous Borneon 
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wreckers. And, in the highest sentiment of unselfish- 
ness, he was even willing to relinquish his Rajahship 
itself to the Queen’s government, and be himself a 
mere lieutenant, if thereby that government could be 
the more effectually persuaded to help, for once, in 
gathering a land to Gospel-light without an established 
ministry of cannon. 

A rehearsal of these historical facts is requisite for a 
just understanding of the temper in which Rajah 
Brooke found himself once more upon the deck of a 
British ship of war, in August, 1845, to approve acts of 
sovereign war as the only means of compelling Ma- 
hometan Borneo to respect the rights of mankind. All 
forms of expostulation had been unavailing to deliver 
two of the seamen of a wrecked merchantman from 
the slave-pen of the Pangeran Usop ; for the imbecile 
Sultan bewailed to the English Agent, and Rear-Ad- 
miral, and his own bandhara, Muda Hassim, that he 
had no power over that audacious prince ; and the lat- 
ter responded to the British demand by retiring to his 
combined home and fortress on the hill above the city, 
and pointing his guns at the squadron in the river. 

Sir Thomas Cochrane’s whole fleet was before Bruni ; 
the Vixen, abreast of the recalcitrant pangeran’s cita- 
del; then the Agincourt, the Pluto, the Nemesis, the 
Wolverine, the Driver, and others. For the first time 
in history Pulo Kalamantan beheld within her coast- 
line a really formidable demonstration—not by the East 
India Company, but—by the nation whose relentless 
power had made a trading corporation invincible over 
the millions of Hindostan. Town and palace both 
looked covertly forth upon the ominous naval pageant 
with a dismay too fearful for any of the popular con- 
gregation in the public places, or on the shore, that 
would have been natural in a civilized port thus visited. 
Since the arrival of the strangers even the floating 
market had disappeared. So unwonted, indeed, was 
the aspect of depopulation in Bruni when the ships 
took their positions, that suspicions of treachery were 
rife in the squadron ; and when, during the night before 
the ultimatum of Usop, the marine officer of the Vizen, 
Mr. R—, cried out in a nightmare, the whole line of 
vessels was thrown into a panic, under an impression 
that the Malays were characteristically coming on in 
the darkness. 

If any two Englishmen of contemporaneous fame 
should have been qualified by uncommonness of respec- 
tive public careers to sympathize with each other, they 
were Cochrane and Brooke : for if the latter had been 
able to enlist his country’s influence and aid only after 
much futile appeal, the former knew the bitterness of 
having been, for a time, actually driven into resentful 
exile ; and restored, at last, not over-graciously. 

And the Rajah and the Rear-Admiral did understand 
each other well. On the August afternoon now reached 
by our story they stood together on the poop-deck of 
the leading man-of-war, anxiously watching the forti- 
fied house on the hill; their only immediate companion 
a very handsome young Malay prince in gold-laced tur- 
ban and crimson velvet jacket, blue silk sarong and 
Turkish trousers and boots—the Pangeran Budrudeen. 

Usop’s final answer was to be given at two o’clock. 
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That hour was now distant only a few minutes, and the 
guns of the British ships were all loaded and aimed in 
readiness for any event. The sun-bronzed Admiral, in 
full naval uniform, and the Rajah, in sun-helmet, sword- 
belted blue blouse, and military boots over his blue 
trousers, kept their glasses upon the house, over the 
stockade and within the long veranda of which the red 
jackets and feathered turbans of a host of Kadien Dyaks 
could be seen. 

‘““The fool is bent upon his own destruction, I be- 
lieve,’ said Brooke, at last, lowering his glass with 
something like a sigh. ‘‘It is unmistakable that he 
means fight.”’ 

‘For my own part, I have never questioned that 
issue since our last visit to the palace,’ assented his 
English companion. ‘‘The black fellow means fight 
and nothing else, and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the sooner it begins the better I shall be suited.” 

“*Usop is not alone in this folly, I am sure,’’ rejoined 
the Rajah. ‘‘It must be as you say, my good friend,’’ 
he added, turning to the young Malay and speaking in 
his tongue: ‘‘ this is Makota’s doing, and means more 
than we see here.” 

‘‘Makota, the Serpent!’? exclaimed Budrudeen, 
fiercely emphasizing a name popularly bestowed upon 
that personage. ‘‘ He is the prompter of Usop in this ; 
and it is his treachery, too, that has led Shereef House- 
man, of Malludu, to defy the Sultan and yourself once 
more. What cares the traitor for treaties! He hates 
you and your country, Rajah; he hates my brother, 
Muda Hassim, and myself, because you are our friend ; 
and the war he dares not undertake, himself, against 
us, he persuades others to wage.”’ 

‘* He is the rascal, too,’’ put in the Admiral, in the 
same language, ‘‘ whom you, Rajah, and Keppel, let slip 
through your fingers when he was your prisoner.”’ 

‘*Would you have had me hold him as a slave, Sir 
Thomas? His execution would have been my only 
alternative, in Borneo.”’ 

‘¢ War is war,”’ insisted the veteran; ‘‘and when your 
enemy isa traitor to his own sovereign, as well as to 
yourself, he takes his life in his hands if he fights 
against you.”’ 

‘*The Sultan would not have spared Makota,’’ said 
Budrudeen. 

‘*But he was not avowedly acting against the Sultan. 
It was against myself—the foreigner—he professed to 
take part,’? argued the Rajah, frankly. ‘* He said to 
his followers : ‘ Look at Hindostan and Java ; they will 
show you what the European sirani mean by their 
friendship for Asiatic princes. This Tuan Brooke has 
deceived Muda Hassim, and even our Lord who Rules 
—the Sultan—into giving him and his Europeans a foot- 
hold in Pulo Kalamantan ; but I—Makota the Learned— 
am wise enough to see that this English rajahship 
means a second Java for us. This is why I must seem 
to be an enemy even of the Sultan himself, for the sake 
of our country.’ Such is the man’s sophistry, and I 
know well that he only assumes it as a cloak for nefari- 
ous, selfish conspiracy ; but how am I to prove this ? 
Upon its face, the pretense has only too much justifica- 
tion in the history of European progress in the East 
Indies ; and, so long as I cannot, by positive evidence 
convict Makota of being the mere unscrupulous bandit 
he certainly is, how can I treat him as a criminal con- 
sistently with the spirit of peaceful Christian friendship 
for his unhappy country that I have so persistently 
asserted since my first landing at Kuchin ?”’ 

Curiously enough, this magnanimous speech found 
far deeper appreciation with the Malay than with the 


speaker's brother Englishman. Budrudeen’s keen black 
eyes softened to a positively affectionate look of admira- 
tion, while the Rear-Admiral’s whole manner exhibited 
impatience. 

‘*I know of but one practical way of dealing with 
mad dogs,”’ said the sailor, ‘‘ however their rabies may 
have been originally produced. For your own com- 
monest safety you must kill as many of them as possi- 
ble, and particularly the one whose bite carries the 
most infection amongst the others, What am I here for, 
now, with my ships, but to enable you to punish the 
dogs bitten by this same mad Makota ?” 

‘* But not to revenge any private wrongs of the Rajah 
of Sariwak,’’ retorted the Rajah, quickly. ‘‘ With 
you, Admiral, as with gallant Keppel, Iam not a Rajah 
of Borneo—only an English citizen ; or, in the present 
case, only an agent of Great Britain: serving practically 
as a volunteer against pirates whose extirpation is the 
duty of all Christendom. In no grievance of my own 
shall I ever invoke armed aid ; when it comes to that . 
my career in Borneo will be ended.” 

‘Tuan Besar loves Pulo Kalamantan so well, that 
he cannot hate even Usop and Makota,’’ said the 
swarthy young prince, whose generous heart—barba- 
rian, that he was—could understand the high sentiment 
of the Christian Rajah. 

‘* Then, small comfort you will get from the present 
ministry at home, Mr. Brooke,’’? answered Cochrane. 
‘*T understand your principles thoroughly, and honor 
them ; but the tactics of ‘ John Company,’ and of the 
Dutch at Batavia, are the only ones valued in Europe 
when the East Indies are in question. You and I have 
common reason to know how much an Englishman in 
public place amounts to with his Government, when 
he is in any trouble that gunpowder is not called to 
remove.”’ 

At this moment the smoke and flash of a gun from 
Usop’s lofty stockade brought the colloquy to an abrupt 
conclusion, and a six-pound ball, passing between the 


. topmasts of the Vixen, announced that the intrenched 


rebel Pangeran accepted the dread issue of arms. As, 
however, no second roar of defiance immediately fol- 
lowed, Sir Thomas hesitated before giving decisive 
orders to his first lieutenant, who had approached him 
on the quarter-deck. The drums had beaten to quar- 
ters, the men were at their guns, all was ready to 
signal the remainder of the squadron as needed ; and, 
while the two chieftains on the poop kept their glasses 
leveled at the headquarters of the enemy, Budrudeen 
hastily descended to a war-prahu filled with the Sul- 
tan’s body-guard, that had put off from the palace 
wharf at the ominous report of the cannon. 

‘*TIs that Malay to be wholly trusted ?”? asked the 
Admiral, with a glance at the retiring prahu. 

‘* Budrudeen is true as steel,’’ was the terse response. 

Under the searching glare of a mid-day sun, Bruni 
and her barbaric surroundings had already an aspect of 
savage desolation in the silent pause between the first, 
uncertain note of hostility and the inevitably coming 
storm. Usually at this hour of the day all the intricate 
waterways of the tide-meshed pauper Venice were alive 
with boats; on the river-front swarmed the craft of the 
noisy, floating market ; prahus of trade and war popu- 
lated the broad stretch of the harbor, and human 
shapes, peaceful or warlike, moved between the huge 
buildings of State on the surrounding hillsides. Now 
the whole minor boating life had flown to hasty covert 
in the jungle of the banks above the town ; the prahus 
had withdrawn beyond the ruined stone fort ; pile-lifted 
hovel and dingy white palace, alike, gave signs of 
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habitation only by some furtive, fantastic apparition 
peering through roof-flap, or draped window ; and the 
sole human potency of the scene appeared to have 
concentrated finally in the gun-bristling eyrie of the 
rebellious prince, and the stately line of tall British 
men-of-war restraining their thunder for the sound of 
another shot. 

** Are we to expect a flag of truce, or a broadside, 
next ?”? muttered the Admiral. 

‘¢T have no hope of anything peaceful now,”’ replied 
the Rajah, closing his glass; ‘“‘ otherwise Budrudeen, 
or Muda Hassim, would signal us from the palace. 
That first gun was a characteristic bit of bravado. We 
shall not have to wait long for the others.’’ 

After casting one more look of thoughtful scrutiny 
over the suggestive prospect, the last speaker descended 
slowly to the main deck, his aspect of troubled abstrac- 
tion securing him from address by any of the various 
officers at their posts until he had reached the entrance 
to the gun-room. A young man, in uniform, emerging 
from thence, saluted him as they met, and his brow 
cleared at the bright, familiar glance encountering his 
own. 

“Ts this work too slow for you, Mr. Belmore ?”? in- 
quired the Rajah, laying a hand kindly on the volun- 
teer’s shoulder. 

‘*T have certainly known shore-batteries to be livelier 
than this one sir, even in the East,’’ responded Bel- 
more. Then added, with increased animation: ‘* But 
we may have some music when it comes to landing, I 
take it, sir. These Dyaks, they tell me, can make a 
fight of it sometimes, when you have to go at them up- 
hill.” 

‘* The poor, deluded creatures are but sorry foes for 
English sailors. However, you may have enough fight- 
ing, my young friend, before we return to Sarawak ; 
and I trust, Mr. Belmore, that, for your Uncle’s sake, 
if not for your own, you will be led into no foolhardi- 
ness, Bear in mind, that this kind Uncle has little more 
than yourself to fill his heart in this world.” 

“* And I love him, sir, like a son.” 

‘** As you may well do, for he has a father’s tenderest 
‘affection for you.”’ 

Here a deafening roar burst upon their ears, accom- 
panied by a significant, hurtling flurry of the air in the 
rigging over their heads ; followed instantly by shrill 
words of command and an answering prodigious crash 
from the ports of their own vessel. Battle was upon 
them at last; and, waving permission for the eager 
lieutenant to repair to his duty, the Rajah returned to 
the companionship of the Admiral. 

Then ensued the anomalous spectacle of a frigate and 
a single house of a town engaging in a hot cannonade ; 
the while the town itself and the imperial government 
of which it was the capital were supposably in sympa- 
thy with the besieging force, though too weak to take 
immediate part against their seditious prince. From 
the guns planted on the stockade of the hillside seat- 
of-war, and, at first, even from the field-pieces on the 
high veranda, a fire was maintained with some steadi- 
ness for a time: but, in the usual awkward style of a 
savage country, the whole battery had an elevation of 
muzzles impracticable for any serious effect below the 
yards of the vessel assailed, and its iron hail was the 
most futile of defenses against the British gunnery. 

This roaring exchange, reverberated in mighty rolling 
cadences by the background of sullen mountains, was 
not much more than leisurely practice for the blue- 
jackets of the Vizen. Soon, through rifts in the great 
veil of pungent smoke, several breaches could be dis- 


cerned in the stockade ; and, finally, dropping off, one 
by one, the intractable cannon in the air were heard no 
more. Lessening her own fire, thereat, to an occasional 
precautionary shot, the frigate signaled her nearer con- 
sorts to co-operate for a land-assault, and, with the 
celerity of civilized discipline, a number of boats were 
presently pulling to the shore with a strong detail of 
marines for the completion of the afternoon’s work. 

The passage of this storming-party, in which Lieuten- 
ant Belmore held a subordinate command, was through 
an end of the cowed city, to the foot of the steep ascent 
to Usop’s house. From the decks of the squadron ex- 
cited eyes looked after the boats entering the network 
of fishing-huts and Malay dwellings, while now and 
then the Vizen’s gun-deck spoke a stern warning to 
the barbarian who should dare to meditate an ambush. 
But the battle was over. Charging up the difficult ac- 
clivity, with a cheer, the followers of the First Lieuten- 
ant and Belmore found no heroic foemen to oppose 
them. Taking advantage of the smoke, the misguided 
Pangeran had retreated, with his Kadiens into the fur- 
ther mountain-range, and in a few moments, dumbly 
crouching Bruni, the craven Sultan’s secretly-watching 
court, and the people of the conquering ships, beheld a 
pillar of fire arising from the doomed stronghold of the 
fugitive prince. 

Immediately successive events on the scene of this 
summary vengeance for a disregarded humane Treaty 
require but general mention here. The Sultan’s barge 


came out to the squadron with Muda Hassim, Budru- 
deen, and the high officers of the palace, to bear the 
congratulations of the Iang de per Tuam to Tuan 
Besar and the invincible sea-warriors of the Great 
Sampans and canoes reappeared so swiftly in 


Queen. 
the waters of the town that they might have risen 
there from hiding in the mud. The floating market, 
animated with chattering yellow crones and nymphs 
in the gayest of plaited conical hats, again danced on 
the river, and sought custom from the foreign ships. 
The townspeople—Malays, Dyaks and Chinamen— 
emerged from their recent terror-stricken lurkings into 
a fantastic holiday-celebration, with gongs and tom- 
toms; and at night there was an illumination with 
Chinese lanterns, and an exhibition of the ‘‘ Mancha,”’ 
or native sword-dance, at the palace, in honor of the 
victory. 

Usop’s punishment, however, was but a part of the 
mission of the ships. In Malludu Bay, the pirate- 
chief, Shereef Houseman, had forgotten the pretense 
of reform forced upon his fears by the signal chastise- 
ments of his brother-shereefs, Muller and Sahib, on the 
Sarebas and Sakarran rivers, and now boasted of his 
renewed sanguinary atrocities upon trading prahus 
along the coast, and insolently denounced the Rajah 
and Sultan as ‘‘old women.” To bring this blatant 
villain to repentance was the next work for the retribu- 
tive squadron ; and, accordingly, anchors were weighed 
to the good old naval tune of ‘‘ Nancy Dawson,” and, 
raising clouds of snowy canvas, the British guardians 
of the deep moved on to its accomplishment, under a 
ragged salute of honor from the crazy guns of the 
Sultan’s stockade forts. 

On the nineteenth of August ensued the battle of 
Malludu, in which Cochrane’s force of five hundred and 
fifty blue-jackets and marines, in twenty-four boats, 
destroyed two piratical forts and a fleet of ‘‘ bankongs,”’ 
or war-prahus, and totally routed a thousand of the 
Shereef’s Sea-Dyaks. The ships could approach only 
near enough to engage the land-batteries, which they 
soon knocked into ruins; but up the gloomy, palm- 
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arched reaches of water, where the pirate craft lurked 
behind ‘‘booms’’ constructed to entangle as well as 
obstruct all intruders, the pinnaces, cutters and gigs of 
the squadron had to make their way in more equal 
contest. Cutlassing through the rattan lashings of 
whole groves prone in the dark stream, and through 
thickets of wiry branch and thorny leaf, the musketeers 
in the boats advanced but slowly under showers of 
poisoned little darts from Upas-dipped ‘‘ sumpitans,”’ 
and with frequent desperate passages at arms with the 
half-clad savage spearsmen of rallying prahus. Never- 
theless, break through they did, without casualties 
graver than flesh-wounds, and finally landed in good 
order on the edge of a partly-cleared jungle, where the 
Shereef and the flower of his army were rallying for a 
last stand. Lighted by the blaze of a score of burning 
pirate boats in the wreck of the ‘‘ boom,” the fighting- 
men of civilization ; torn and bleeding as some of them 
were ; gave one menacing glance at the swarm of wild, 
yelling figures in the shadowy covert before them, and 
then plunged forward with a hoarse hurrah. 

Rajah Brooke was on his course back to Bruni before 
this closing onset occurred ; a messenger, by swift- 
flying prahu, from Budrudeen, having apprised him of 
the sudden reappearance of Usop and his band on one 
of the hills overlooking the capital, and besought him 
to return immediately with at least one vessel. Too 
politic to hesitate about complying with this prayer of 
the noblest, stanchest Malayan friend he had found in 
Borneo, the Christian ruler of Sariwak, assured that 
the victory of Malludu Bay was gained, returned at 
once, on the Driver, to the newly threatened town. 

Justly incensed at the obdurate fatuity of the rebel 
Pangeran, he would willingly have taken part in the 
conclusive overthrow of that enemy, more cruel than 
the storm, to shipwrecked men. But this was not to 
be. Usop, cunningly suspicious of what the messenger- 
prahu purported, made his descent before the foreign 
help could come, and gave battle to gallant Budrudeen 
and three hundred loyal Kadiens of his own Mahometan 
tribe of Dyaks, amid the blackened ruins of the house 
once his castle. It was a fierce, supreme struggle for 
the princely traitor, and success for him would have 
meant the downfall of the reigning sultanate and his 
own seizure of the musnud. 

In vain, however, was his fury against a brother- 
prince, who, as history records, ‘‘ fought like a Euro- 
pean.’? At the end of an hour such of his followers as 
had not fallen victims to the ‘‘head-hunters’’ were 
scattered in flight once more among the palms and 
jungle of the mountains ; his own hairbreadth escape 
to the coast and to Kimanis, and subsequent death by 
the krisses of betrayers there, becoming a legend even 
now heard by Borneon travelers, 


Tidings of this decisive action intercepted the 
Driver before her arrival, and she came up to the city 
at last, not far in advance of the whole squadron from 
Malludu, amid the tumultuous rejoicings of a populace 
intoxicated with victory, and a river on which every 
conceivable form of native craft was decked with end- 
less waving symbols of barbarian joy. 

The Rajah and Budrudeen met on the Sultan’s barge, 
and the former, taking off his own signet-ring, placed it 
upon a finger of the latter. 

‘Wear that, brave Pangeran,’’ said the Christian 
prince, ‘‘in token of your fidelity to your sovereign, 
your good faith with my country, and your friendship 
to me.”’ 

The handsome young hero, the Bayard of native 
Borneon history, pressed the gift to his forehead, and 
bowed his turbaned head in more than ceremonial 
form. 

‘*Tt shall never leave me, Tuan Besar, until I send 
it back to show that Budrudeen has died for you!” he 
exclaimed, with an intensity of feeling scarcely more 
unlike the habits of his dark and cynical race than was 
his every historic act. 

Bruni heard the news of Shereef Houseman’s destruc- 
tion with an access of delight ; and the palace, what- 
ever its secret diplomatic sentiment as to these 
succeeding triumphs in the field by Muda Hassim’s 
friends, neglected no means of showing courtly honor 
to the Agent and sailors of England. When Cochrane’s 
squadron came up, at nightfall, it found illuminations 
and festal water-parties prevailing again, and the prim- 
itive forts saluted once more with hospitable clamor. 

In the Sultan’s audience-chamber, or ‘‘surow,”’ 
during a ‘‘Talambong,’’ or spear-dance, where naval 
uniforms were thick among the strange native court- 
dresses, the Rajah of Sarawak found opportunity to ask 
of one of the captains a question as to the fatalities at 
Malludu. 

‘* What noble English lives has this last victory cost 
us??? 

“One, only, that I know of, Rajah, Many, of course, 
are more or less severely wounded ; but only poor Gib- 
bard, of the Wolverine, was killed, He and another 
young dare-devil, I hear, could not be restrained from 
rushing on ahead of the line in the jungle-fight, and the 
brave fellow was cut down in an ambuscade.”’ 

‘*Even one such life was a heavy cost for us, in a war 
with such an enemy,” said the Rajah, sadly. ‘* But 
the other—did he escape ?” 

‘** He is badly wounded ; on the Vizen.”’ 

‘** Do you recall his name ?”? 

‘*He was a volunteer with Sir Thomas, 
heard him called Belmore.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THOUGHTS. 


TxHovents of the past are fragrant flowers that bend 
Over the graves of griefs, long laid at rest ; 

Thoughts of the future, silver mists that blend 
With daylight on the far-off mountain crest, 
Dawning at last, to make our spirit blest. 


Thoughts of the present oftentimes are sweet, 
Ay, far too sweet for tongue or pen to tell ; 
As when the wind-kissed jasmine’s breath doth greet 
The mellow twilight, while some distant bell 
With hallowed melody tells, ‘‘ All is well.” 
ELEONORA ELIZABETH TUDOR. 
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BY ELIOT McCORMICK. 


RutTH ARNOLD had lived to be fifty years old with- 
out learning anything about her early life, except that 
when a little baby she was washed up by the sea on 
Kinnicutt Point in her dead mother’s arms. Why she 
should have been spared when the mother was taken 
no one could ever explain, nor did any one know what 
vessel it was of which she was the sole survivor. Around 
the mother’s neck hung a miniature likeness of the baby 
girl and a boy three or four years old. The miniature 
bore the name of Ruth Goddard, and the kind-hearted 
people who found the body adopted the little waif by 
that name. The mother was buried in Kinnicutt 
graveyard, and the same people, touched by the pathos 
of the incident, put a stone over her grave briefly telling 
the circumstances of her death, and closing with an 
original verse for anepitaph. Little Ruth’s only legacy 
was the miniature likeness of herself and her brother, 
and the old slate tombstone in the graveyard, with its 
quaint, but, to the child’s mind, strangely solemn in- 
scription. Before she was old enough to understand 
what it meant she would spend hours before it trying 
to interpret it to herself, and to recall out of the re- 
cesses of her memory some shadowy recollection of the 
mother whose death she knew it commemorated. 

Her mind, too, was full of speculation about the 
brother whose face looked at her from the miniature. 
As she grew older herself it was hard to realize that he 
was growing old, too. Atseventeen Ruth could hardly 
think of him as a man of twenty. Where did he live? 
she wondered. Did he know what had become of her 
mother and herself? Or, did he think of both of them 
as dead ? Somehow, it never occurred to Ruth that he 
might have been in the vessel, too, and met the fate 
which she had escaped. She always thought of him as 
living somewhere—whether in Boston, or Portland, or 
New York, she could not know. Nor, as the years went 
by, did she learn anything more. Ruth married Captain 
Tom Arnold, who was the son of the people that had 
brought her up, and who was drowned himself a year 
after their marriage, leaving her with a little baby boy. 
The boy grew to be a young man, and Ruth’s brother 
never came. By this time she had quite given up ever 
expecting to see him, though she carefully preserved 
the miniature in case it should ever be needed for iden- 
tification, and kept her mother’s grave the one green 
spot in the neglected churchyard. 

The boy, Ned Arnold, everybody said, was born to 
be a rover. If he had been born twenty years earlier 
he would have gone, like his father, to sea ; but the sea- 
faring life no longer presented any attractions to Kinni- 
cutt boys. The wandering spirit led them now to the 
great West, and Ned’s ambition was to become, not a 
sailor, but a herder of cattle on the Colorado plains, or 
a wheat farmer in Dakota. It is true that the boy 
never showed any particular fondness for cattle-herd- 
ing, or farming, or, indeed, for amy other useful, sys- 
tematic work at home ; but ir the West, he thought, it 
would be different. Things were done there on a large 


scale: cutting grain with the reaper was quite unlike 
the slow and tedious process of cradling; and tending 
hundreds of cattle on the prairie far more enlivening 
than taking his mother’s single cow to pasture. A 
course of weekly story papers and lurid dime novels had 
fired his imagination with the fascinating perils of 
frontier life, and made him anxious, above everything 





else, to lasso a buffalo, ride a ‘‘ bucking”? mustang, or 
engage in a shooting-match with one of the border 
heroes who figured so largely in his favorite romances, 
To qualify himself for this performance he purchased a 
revolver which he had seen advertised in one of the re- 
ligious papers, and which he fired at such inopportune 
times and places as to scandalize the Kinnicutt people 
and get himself locked up in jail. 

It was when he came out that he announced to his 
mother his definite intention of emigrating. 

“It’s no use,’’ he said, gloomily, ‘‘ there ’s no chance 
for a fellow around here ; Kinnicutt’s too slow. I wish 
I knew where my uncle lived. I dare say he ’d give me 
a start.”’ 

Mrs. Arnold’s brow contracted. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘if you knew where your uncle 
was, he might be able to do something for you. But, 
considering we haven’t heard anything of him in fifty 
years, it’s hardly worth while depending on his help. 
There are opportunities everywhere, Ned, if you will 
only improve them.”’ 

He shook himself impatiently. 

‘“‘There ain’t any here,’’ he said; ‘“‘ there’s a dozen 
men for every chance. But in Colorado it’s different. 
They want men there.”’ 

‘*Yes, they want men,” his mother assented, deli- 
cately emphasizing the last word. 

Ned colored. 

** Well, Ill grow,” he said, 

**Oh, you ’re big enough,”’ his mother said ; ‘* you ’re 
as big as most men, now. But it isn’t only size that 
makes a man.”’ 

‘** Oh, well, I don’t care,’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘I’m going 
anyhow.”’ 

When it came to that, Mrs. Arnold did not argue any 
longer. Behind the boy were generations of restless 
ancestors. All of them had been too restless to get 
along in the world, and Ned had inherited both their 
instability and ill success. His mother made allowance 
for this, and wisely refrained from remonstrances, trust- 
ing to his own good sense to keep him at home. But 
the spirit in him was too strong and the sense too weak. 
One day Ned told his mother again that he had made 
up his mind to go. He did not want to sneak off at 
night, he said, and he would rather go with her consent 
than without it. So Mrs. Arnold made a virtue of 
necessity, packed his trunk, gave him twenty-five dol- 
lars—all the money she had—and sent him off with her 
blessing, if not her consent. The neighbors shook their 
heads, and James Bradley, who held the mortgage on 
Mrs. Arnold’s house, grimly prophesied that Ned was 
a rolling-stone who would never gather any moss. 

That was three years ago. During the first year, 
Mrs. Arnold had heard several times from her boy, 
though so briefly that she could get but very little idea 
of his life, or how he was getting along ; the next year 
she heard only once er twice ; while for a year, now, no 
letters had come at all. Whether Ned was living or 
dead, she could not tell. She had got accustomed to 
his absence, and even to his silence, though;' at first, 
when the months went by, and no letters came, she 
thought that she must die. What made it worse to 
bear was her own poversy. When Ned was home, his 
earnings, uncertain though they were, had enabled her 
to get along. Besides, she was stronger then, and could 
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do more herself, than she had been since. During the 
last year an attack of sickness had prevented her from 
doing anything at all, while the little money that re- 
mained in the savings bank went to pay the doctor’s 
bills. Nothing had been left for the interest on the 
mortgage, and, as Mr. Bradley had long wanted the 
house, or rather its site, for a hotel, he did not delay 
long in taking the property under foreclosure. 

‘** You see,’’ he remarked, half apologetically, to Mrs. 
Arnold, when he called at the house to tell her the 
result of the proceedings, which she and everybody else 
in Kinnicutt already knew, ‘‘ you see, Mrs. Arnold, it 
will be a great benefit to Kinnicutt to have a summer 
hotel here. The situation is even finer than that of the 
Winthrop House over at Oldcastle. It will be a great 
help to the town, Mrs. Arnold—a great help!’ And 
Mr. Bradley smiled as though he were actuated solely 
by a philanthropic public spirit, of which the widow 
herself ought to partake. 

Mrs, Arnold, nevertheless, looked troubled. 

‘* But it won’t be any help to me, Mr. Bradley,”’ she 
murmured. ‘Indeed, I don’t know what I’m going 
to do.” 

That was a subject which Mr. Bradley did not care 
to discuss. He rose from his chair and moved toward 
the door. 

**Oh, well,’? he said, ‘‘there’s no great hurry. I 
sha’n’t want the house before Thanksgiving. Say the 
day after Thanksgiving. Then you can eat your turkey 
at home. That will be three weeks yet; give you 
plenty of time, Mrs. Arnold, to look around. Good- 
day, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Arnold sat for a while after the man had gone 
out, and thought. Thanksgiving! What a pretense it 
would be this year! Ned gone ; herself penniless ; the 
house sold over her head ; only the poor farm in view. 
What was there left to be thankful for? Ruth Arnold 
was not an irreligious woman, but this accumulated 
weight of distress seemed to leave little room for grati- 


tude, as it left little room for resentment at Mr.. 


Bradley’s unfeeling remarks. She had got beyond 
resentment. Indeed, she had got beyond feeling any- 
thing ; and, as she sat beside the little window, on the 
bleak November morning, looking down on the ceme- 
tery where her mother and husband lay buried, and 
where she wished she might be lying herself, she won- 
dered if she should ever feel a thrill of emotion again. 

While she looked she saw a party of young people 
coming down the road. They entered the churchyard 
and remained for a little while among the graves. Then 
they came out and stood for a moment in apparent un- 
certainty by the fence. Presently she saw two of them 
cross the road and open her own gate. One was a 
young man, whose look betokened him to be an Eng- 
lishman. The other was a girl, in whose face, as she 
came up the path, Mrs. Arnold caught a shadowy like- 
ness to some one she had once seen. At the moment 
Mrs. Arnold could not tell who it was that the girl re- 
sembled, but her first words gave the widow an instant 
and surprising clue. 

‘**Can you tell me,”’ said the visitor, in a fresh, sweet 
voice, ‘‘anything about the tombstone in the grave- 
‘ard to the memory of Ruth Goddard? My name is 
Ruth Goddard, and my grandmother was lostat sea. I 
thought, perhaps, it might be the same.”’ 


A day or two before Miss Ruth Goddard had been 
reading in a current periodical, with that interest 
which always attaches to a description of one’s own 


home—an illustrated article on Rivermouth.: The arti- 


cle could tell her nothing about Rivermouth which she 
did not know already. She had lived there all her life, 
and could relate the history of the place better than 
the writer of the article himself; and when she detected 
several inaccuracies in the narrative, she was filled with 
a complacent sense of superior knowledge. With Kin- 
nicutt, however, though it lay only across the river, she 
was less familiar; and of Kinnicutt graveyard, which 
the article also described, she knew nothing at all. 

**The Kinnicutt Point Church,’’ remarked the writer, 
‘is one of the oldest in New England, having been 
erected in 1714. In the old cemetery opposite the 
ehurch are many interesting memorials and some queer 
epitaphs, among them the well-known one : 

“‘T lost my life on the raging seas, 
A sovereign God does as he please ; 
The Kinnicutt friends they did appear, 
And my remains they buried here.’ 

‘“*How odd!’ remarked Ruth, pensively. A little 
rustle behind attracted her attention, and looking 
around she saw the embarrassed figure of a young 
man. ‘‘Why, Mr. Bentley!’’ she cried, ‘‘I didn’t 
hear you come in at all. I was just reading a queer 
epitaph here. It’s over in Kinnicutt graveyard. 
Don’t you think you would like to go over there 
some day? It will be an experience for your book, 
you know.”’ 

The young man smiled helplessly, and sat down on 
the edge of a chair. 

‘*T don’t care anything about graveyards,’’ he stam- 
mered; ‘‘and I’m not going to write a book, Miss 
Ruth ; but 1’d like to go anywhere with you.”’ 

The girl laughed, while a little trace of color came 
upon her face. 

“* Ah, Mr. Bentley!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you mustn’t 
flatter us. We are not used to it over here. If you 
say such things I really sha’n’t know when you are in 
earnest.”’ 

‘*But I’m always in earnest,’’ he protested. 
never say what I don’t mean, Miss Ruth.”’ 

She shook her head skeptically. 

‘*Oh, I know all about it,’’ she said ; ‘‘ I’ve read all 
of Trollope’s novels, and I know just how you clever 
Englishmen talk to girls. Now, if you begin to talk in 
that way, we sha’n’t get along at all. I shall always 
think you’re ‘ chaffing.? That’s what they call it in 
England—isn’t it, Mr. Bentley ?”’ 

She asked the question with such captivating grace 
that the young man fell into hopeless confusion. 

‘But I didn’t mean to chaff you, Miss Ruth,’ he 
exclaimed, in distress ; ‘‘indeed, I didn’t.”’ 

‘“‘Well, I don’t know,” she said, judicially; ‘I 
suppose I’ll have to take your word for it, but it 
mustn’t occur again. Would you like to go over to 
Kinnicutt—say day after to-morrow ? Ill ask Harry 
Pope and Susie Hart to go along.” 

Mr. Edward Bentley, by which patronymic the young 
man was known among his American friends, mur- 
mured a rapturous though scarcely audible assent, and 
spent the rest of the morning in bewildering enjoy- 
ment of the present and ecstatic anticipations of the 
future. On the appointed day he presented himself in 
Miss Goddard’s drawing-room, where the other couple 
were already assembled, and without further loss of 
time found himself guided out of the house, through 
the quaint old streets that lead to Kinnicutt bridge, 
and thence across the bridge to Kinnicutt Farside and 
the Point. It was not a long walk, neither was it 
especially interesting, nor was the graveyard, when 
they reached it, a peculiarly inviting spectacle. The 
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stone fence was overgrown with poison ivy, while weeds 
and brambles spread over the mounds. Mr. Bentley 
gazed at it over the fence with horrified disgust. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean to say that’s a churchyard !”’ he exclaimed. 

Ruth advanced toward the bars which answered for 
a gate. ‘‘Oh, no; not a churchyard,”’ she said, “a 
burying ground—that is all.”” She waited a moment, 
expectantly looking at her escort, who stood motion- 
less at her side. ‘‘Gentlemen in this country usually 
offer to let down the bars,’”’ she remarkéd at length, 
abstractedly. 

The young Englishman blushed crimson, stammered 
an incoherent apology, and vainly attempted to perform 
the unaccustomed task until Mr. Pope came to his relief. 

‘“*That’s the way we do it over here,’’ said the Ame- 
rican, who affected the vernacular for the occasion; ‘‘I 
guess you don’t let down bars much in your country ?” 

** Well, no,’”? murmured the young man, as he fol- 
lowed the ladies into the neglected spot; ‘‘we have 
gates and turnstiles, you know. But what a beastly 
place it is for a cemetery.”’ 

‘*Oh, they ’re all that way,’ interrupted Ruth, look- 
ing back over ‘her shoulder; ‘‘it’s one of our institu- 
tions, Mr. Bentley. You can put that down in your 
book, too.”’ 

The squalor and untidiness of the place were so con- 
spicuous that when they came to one well-kept plot 
the difference was at once marked. 

‘“Whose is it ?’’ cried Susie Hart, bending over to 
examine the old gray stone. ‘‘Oh, Ruth, here’s an 


inscription ; perhaps it’s one of the funny ones.” 

‘‘ What is it ?”? Ruth asked, bending over herself. 
‘* Why, Susie !’? She hesitated a moment, endeavoring 
to make out the half-effaced lines, ‘‘why, Mr. Bentley, 


it ’s the very one I read in the magazine.” 

‘“But the name!’’ cried Susie; ‘“‘look at the name, 
Ruth ; it ’s the same as your own.” 

Ruth gazed in breathless astonishment, as she made 
out the lines: 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
RUTH GODDARD, 
Who was drowned off Kinnicutt Point, 
anc cast up by the sea 
on the night of 
October 31, 1831. 


Then followed the remarkable epitaph which Ruth 
had already read. 

‘**Do you suppose it’s any relation ?’’ Susie asked. 

Ruth looked up with an awed face. 

‘*It must have been my grandmother,”’ she said ; ‘‘I 
was named after her, and it was just about that time 
my grandfather’s ship, in which she went to sea with 
him, was lost. My father had been left on land that 
trip; so he escaped. Isn’t it strange ?’’ she went on, 
‘*here she has been lying within three miles of him all 
his life and he never knew it. He never even knew 
what became of the ship. Oh, I wonder if there ’s any- 
body here knows anything about her !”” 

The young men looked around. 

‘There ’s a house yonder,” suggested Mr. Bentley ; 
‘*it ’s just likely you could find out there.’’ 

Ruth jumped at the suggestion, and hurriedly led the 
way out of the graveyard and across the road.. The 
house stood on quite an elevation, and a long, straight 
path led up to the front door. Before she could knock 
the door opened, and the girl found herself confronted 
by a tall, elderly woman, whose pale face seemed to 
grow strangely white as Ruth impetuously told her 
errand. 


‘“*Come in,” the woman said, gravely. Then, when 


they were seated, she asked: ‘* How does it happen 
that Ruth Goddard was your grandmother ?”’ 

““Why,” said Ruth, ‘“‘ my father was her son John. 
He was a very little boy when she was drowned, and 
never knew anything about her. Do you know any- 
thing ? Is there anybody in Kinnicutt who knows ?” 

The woman seemed to hesitate a moment. 

““Yes,”? she said at length. ‘I know all there is, 
but that isn’t much. She was drowned—that is all. 
They found her on the beach in the morning, and buried 
her in the graveyard.”’ 

‘¢ But how did they know her name ?’’ asked Ruth. 
‘“There must have been something more. Wasn’t 
there anything saved ?”’ 

“There was a miniature,’? the woman said, after a 
moment, ‘‘and her name was on that; or what they 
supposed was her name.”’ 

Ruth’s cheeks glowed. 

‘*Oh, where is the miniature ?”’ she cried. 
Isee it? I’d give anything to see it.” 

The woman rose, half reluctantly, Ruth thought, and 
went over to a desk at the side of the room. 

“T°ve got it here, myself,’’ she said, taking it from 
a drawer and handing it over to the excited girl. It 
was an oval picture, showing the baby faces of two 
children. 

‘* Why, there are two,”’ cried Ruth, in bewilderment. 

The woman looked away, and her face grew paler 
even than it had been before. 

‘** Yes,’ she said slowly, ‘‘ the little baby was washed 
on shore in its mother’s arms.”’ 

Ruth looked up ; her own eyes were wet with sudden 
tears. 

‘“*Oh !”? she cried, ‘‘ the poor little baby! It seems so 
sad for a baby to be drowned.” 

There was no reply. The other’s face was still 
turned aside, and her eyes seemed as though they were 
looking back into the far-away years. 

*“*T suppose you wouldn’t want to part with the 
miniature ??? Ruth ventured, timidly. ‘‘ You must 
have had it a good while.’’ 

‘‘My husband found the body,’’ the woman said ; 
‘*he was a little boy at the time, and his folks kept the 
miniature. Yes,’ she said, finally, as if the conclu- 
sion cost her an effort, ‘‘ you can keep it; it belongs to 
you by rights.”’ 

Ruth jumped up impulsively, and kissed the woman’s 
cheek. 

**You’re awfully kind,’’ she said, ‘‘and you haven’t 
even told me your name.”’ 

‘*My name is Arnold,” she said, briefly. 
Arnold.” 

‘** And do you live here all alone ?”’ 

The woman sighed. 

‘** All alone,’’ she said, ‘‘since my boy went away.”’ 

‘** But where is he, Mrs. Arnold ?” 

“Ah! she said, ‘‘I don’t know. He went to Col- 
oiado three years ago. I haven’t heard from him in a 
year.”’ 

** And haven’t you any clue ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘** The last letter I had he was on a sheep ranche. It 
belonged to an Englishman—Lord ——, — I forget just 
what.’’? She went over again to the desk, and search- 
ing in a pigeon-hole brought out an old envelope. 
‘* Here it is,’’ she said, running her eye over the pages. 
“This is what he says: ‘I’m herding sheep now ona 
ranche belonging to a real English nobleman. His 
name is Bentley—Lord Edward Bentley—and he’s 2 
howling swell.’ I don’t know where Ned got such lan- 
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guage from,’’ she added, as she folded the letter up 
again. 

Ruth’s eyes expanded as she stared at her embar- 
rassed escort. 

‘*Qh, do go on,’’ she exclaimed ; ‘‘ I’m ever so much 
interested in Colorado, My father’s out there now. 
He ’\l be home in three weeks and then I’ll bring him 
over to see his mother’s grave, and talk to you about 
it. But I want to hear more about the ranche, and 
about’’—she looked over once more at the young Eng- 
lishman, who sat fidgeting and growing red and white 
by turns—‘‘ Lord Edward Bentley.”’ 

Mrs. Arnold opened the sheet. 

‘* Well,’’ she said, “he’s a good man, if he is a lord. 
Wealth and position haven’t spoiled him, I guess. ‘A 
howling swell,’”? she went on, ‘‘‘ but he’s a good fel- 
low all the same, and won’t let anybody out here call 
him anything but Mr. Bentley. A few months ago, be- 
fore I knew as much about herding as I do now, the 
sheep ran away from me one day—they were always 
doing that—and I had to go miles before I could catch 
up with them. Then, when I was all tired out, they 
turned and ran just as far another way. Just then 
Bentley came along, and seeing how played out I was, 
he made me stop while he went off himself, followed up 
the sheep and brought them back. Then he stayed with 
me nearly all day, showing me how todoit. Generally, 
out here, you have to find out for yourself; and the 
more mistakes you make the more the fellows laugh at 
you, and call you a “‘tenderfoot.”” Bentley isn’t that 
kind, though ; he’s as kind-hearted as a woman, and as 
brave as a lion. Why, the other day, up in Skull 
Creek, he rode into a crowd of: greasers who were tor- 
menting a little boy, swung the child up on his own 
horse, and told them—they all had their revolvers 
drawn—to shoot away if they wanted to. But they 
didn’t, and Bentley rode away without a scratch.’ ”’ 

With this Mrs. Arnold’s visitor, who had been moy- 
ing about uneasily during all the reading, jumped from 
his chair and bolted out of the room. 

‘Dear me !”’ exclaimed Mrs, Arnold, looking up from 
the sheet, ‘‘ is the young man sick ?”’ 

At Mr. Bentley’s abrupt departure, Ruth herself rose. 

“*Oh, no!’ she said ; ‘he isn’t at all ill—only a little 
nervous. You’ll let me bring my father to see you 
when he comes home ?”’ 

A. distressed look came over the woman’s face. 

“*T don’t know where [ll be by that time,”’ she said. 
‘This house has been sold over my head, and I must 
move out the day after Thanksgiving.”’ 

**Oh, what a shame!’ Ruth cried ; ‘‘ but father will 
be home before then, and we ’ll come over at any rate. 
Thank you ever so much for the picture,’’ and, leaning 
forward, she kissed once more the faded cheek. 

When the door closed behind her visitor Mrs. Arnold 
sat down overcome with an emotion she had thought 
she could not feel. She had looked into the face of her 
brother’s child—of that there could be no doubt—and 
the chord of affection had been once more touched. 
But that must be all. Pride forbade the disclosure of 
her identity. She could not present herself to her rela- 
tives, who might, indeed, doubt her identity, in the 
attitude ofa pauper. It would be easier, she thought, 
to ask charity of strangers than of the brother whom 
she had never seen, and who might be ashamed of her 
poverty. So, with a struggle, of which her niece knew 
nothing, she kept the relationship to herself, and gave 
calmly away the only memorial that remained to her of 
the dead past. 

And yet, though she could not take the gift that hung 





within her reach, the outlook for Thanksgiving seemed 
less gloomy than before. Even though she did not dis- 
close herself, it was something to be thankful for that 
her brother was living ; and that, in her own thoughts 
at least, she was not altogether alone. 

Ruth and Bentley, meanwhile, were slowly walking 
down the path to the gate, where the others were 
standing. 

‘*Oh, I say,’? the young man remarked, as soon as 
she had come out the door, ‘‘ you mustn’t believe all 
that stuff, you know.”’ 

She looked up at him with a quick glance of admiration, 
which he was not swift enough himself to interpret. 

‘*'You must let me believe as much as I want of it,” 
she said softly, ‘‘only I am sorry if it annoyed you. 
Do you recollect the son, Mr. Bentley ?” 

He nodded. 

‘**T recollect him very well,”’ he said, ‘‘and I’d have 
told her about him, only it wouldn’t have made her feel 
any better. He left me soon after that, I fancy, and I 
haven’t known anything about him in a year.”’ 

‘*He ought to come home,” said Ruth, decidedly, 
‘if he is alive. Here his mother is going to be turned 
out of doors in three weeks, and I don’t suppose she’s 
got a place in the world to go to.”’ 

The young man stopped in the path, 

‘Why, bless me, he said, ‘‘that’s very extraordi- 
nary! I didn’t know you evicted people in this country. 
But she needn’t do that, you know. I’ve got lots of 
tin, and I don’t know what to do with it. Suppose 1 
go to the landlord, Miss Ruth, and pay the rent ?” 

Ruth had made a pretense of walking on, but now 
she stopped and faced him in sudden concern. 

** Oh, no!’ she cried, ‘‘ I couldn’t let you do that.” 

** But why not ?”’ he asked. ‘‘I ’ve got lots of money ; 
it wouldn’t make the slightest difference to me.”’ 

*¢ But it would to me,’’ she exclaimed, while two red 
spots burned in her cheeks. ‘It would be just the 
same as giving me the money. I couldn’t allow you to 
put me under that sort of obligation.”’ 

‘*But what can I do?’ he asked, despondingly. 
‘* What use is my money if I can’t do some good with 
it? And what can I give besides my money? I’ll do 
anything else you say, Miss Ruth. I would go to the 
end of the world to serve you. But you won’t let me 
do anything at all.”’ 

She smiled gratefully. 

‘* Let me think,”’ she said ; ‘‘ perhaps Ill ask you to 
do something by-and-by.”’ 

They moved along again, and were met by the party 
at the gate with many inquiries. Ruth, however, was 
very quiet. 

‘*Yes,”? she said, producing the miniature, ‘and 
here is my father’s likeness.” 

‘¢ But there are two children,’”’ said Susie Hart. 

Ruth nodded. 

‘* The other was his baby sister,’’ she said ; ‘‘ I don’t 
think that father knew about her.’’ 

‘* But what became of her ?”’ the girl asked. 

“Ah! said Ruth, dreamily, ‘‘she was drowned, 
too.”’ 

‘* But you know,” said Bentley, ‘“‘ the woman didn’t 
say the baby was drowned.”’ 

Ruth looked up abstractedly. 

*¢Oh, the baby must have been drowned,”’ she said. 

‘** Yes,’ said the young nobleman accommodatingly, 
‘*T suppose she must.” 

Ruth was very silent all the way home. At the door 
of her father’s house the others left, while Bentley went 
in. He did not sit down, but stood waiting in the 
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drawing-room to say good-by. While he hesitated, 
Ruth broke the silence. 

‘*Mr. Bentley,” she said, ‘“‘I think I will ask you 
to do something for me.” 

His face beamed. 

‘** T°ll do anything,”’ he said. 

‘** You said you would go to the end of the world,” 
she went on, trying with indifferent success to appear 
unconcerned. ‘‘ I won’t ask you to do as much as that, 
but will you go to Colorado and find that poor woman’s 
son ?? 

He looked at his watch. 

‘‘There is just time to catch the train for Boston,” 
he said, ‘‘ that connects with the Chicago express. I ’ll 
go at once, Miss Ruth, and I’ll find him if I have to 
climb to the top of Pike’s Peak.”’ 

The blood rushed up in her face as she suddenly 
repented of what she had done. 

*¢Oh, no !”’ she cried, impulsively, ‘‘ don’t go. I had 
no business to ask you. It was not proper. I shouldn’t 
have said it.” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

‘““Why not ?” he asked. ‘I told you I would do 
anything, and you give me the opportunity. It does 
not bind you to anything, Miss Ruth. Do not fancy I 
am putting any obligation upon you.’? He took her 
hand, and, with the courtesy of a by-gone day, kissed 
it before he let it go. ‘‘ Good-by,”’ he said, ‘‘ I shall be 
back for your Thanksgiving.”’ 


Something over two weeks later Lord Edward Bent- 
ley found himself in a Pullman car on his way from 
Denver to Boston. Accompanying him was a young 
man, whose New England origin could not be dis- 
cuised under a suit of western clothes and a coat of 
Colorado tan. Opposite sat a gentleman who had also 
got in at Denver, and whom, as the train rolled out of 
the station, Bentley at once recognized as Mr. John 
Goddard, Ruth's father. Waiting till the gentleman 
had raised his eyes from the paper he was reading, 
Lord Edward extended his hand. 

‘* How are you, Mr. Goddard ?”’ he said. 

The old gentleman peered through his glasses. 

‘“Why, bless my soul, Bentley,’”? he exclaimed, 
‘* where did you come from ?” 

The Englishman laughed. 

‘* Leadville, last,’? he said. ‘‘I’ve been hunting up 
a friend. Mr. Edward Arnold, Mr. John Goddard,”’ 
presenting the young man to his neighbor; ‘Mr. 
Arnold is manager of the Pactolus mine, there.’’ 

Bentley did not notice the effect of his introduction 
upon Arnold until the latter spoke. Then it seemed to 
him that the young man was strangely agitated. 

‘*Goddard !”? heexclaimed. ‘‘ Did you say Goddard, 
Mr. Bentley ?” 

The older man looked somewhat surprised. 

‘*My name is Goddard—John Goddard,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘ Have you any interest in the name, sir ?”’ 

Arnold hesitated a moment. 

“*Tt was my mother’s name,”’ he said, ‘‘and she had 
a brother—I do not know his Christian name.”’ 

The old man shook his head. 

“It can’t be I,”’ he said ; ‘‘ I never had a sister—that 
is, who did not die in infancy.”’ 

‘*My mother was no doubt supposed to have died,” 
Arnold continued. ‘‘She was washed on shore from a 
shipwreck in the year 1831, in her mother’s arms.”’ 

Mr. Goddard’s face displayed a sudden interest, 
while Bentley, rapidly recalling the circumstances of 
his visit to Mrs. Arnold, anticipated in his own’ mind 





the revelation which the young man was about to 
make. 

‘“What was her name ?’”? demanded Mr. Goddard, 
‘Cand what was your grandmother’s name ?”’ 

‘*My mother’s name is Ruth,’’ said Arnold, ‘‘and 
my grandmother’s was the same.” 

Did the names strike some long-forgotten association 
in Mr. Goddard’s life ? 

“*T never knew anything of my mother’s death,’’ he 
said, slowly, ‘‘ except that her name was Ruth, and she 
was lost at sea with my father in the year 1831, About 
my sister I knew nothing at all, except that she was 
lost too. Iwas very young, then—too young to know 
anything about it myself. Indeed, no one knew any- 
thing, except what they could guess from a few spars 
which were thrown up on Oldcastle beach, and which 
the fishermen said were from my father’s vessel. 
Where has your mother lived all her life ?” 

**In Kinnicutt, sir.” 

‘¢ And was my mother buried there ?”’ 

*“*In the churchyard, sir. It was my father who 
found the body; and his father put up a monument 
over it. You must have heard the inscription. Every- 
body around Kinnicutt knows it ;”’ and then he quoted 
the epitaph. 

Mr. Goddard wiped his spectacles. 

“Heard it!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve heard it a hun- 
dred times; but I never dreamed it was my mother’s.” 

He sat very still for a time, while Bentley improved 
the opportunity to tell his young friend for the first 
time the exact circumstances of his introduction to 
Mrs. Arnold. By-and-by the old gentleman looked 
over and spoke again. 

‘* And so you ’re my nephew ?”’ he said. 

Arnold nodded. 

‘** So it seems, sir.”’ 

‘* And are you going home now to your mother ?” 

“Yes, sir ; after three years.”’ 

“Tf you’re the manager of the Pactolus, you ought 
to be comfortably off, yourself.’’ 

Arnold smiled. 

‘*T’m worth in the neighborhood of half a million,” 
he said. 

Perhaps Bentley did Mr. Goddard an injustice, but 
he fancied he perceived a prompt increase in the old 
gentleman’s cordiality. 

‘*Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the uncle, ‘‘ you must 
come to my house—you and my sister, both. She won’t 
need to live in Kinnicutt any longer.’’ 

‘* Thanks,’’ said Ned, calmly. ‘‘ We’ll have to go 
somewhere after Thanksgiving, because that heartless 
wretch, Bradley, is going to turn us out. At least, he 
was ; perhaps he ’ll be less anxious now. But Thanks- 
giving Day we’re going to eat dinner in the old house, 
and we ’ll expect you and my Cousin Ruth, whom Mr. 
Bentley has been telling us about, and Mr. Bentley, 
himself, to eat it with us.”’ 


Words are lacking to describe the delighted surprise 
with which Mrs. Arnold, on the one hand, received back 
her boy. and Ruth, on the other, learned that the people 
whom she had helped were her own kindred. In Mrs. 
Arnold’s case the joy was the greater because of the 
assurance that Ned had become an industrious and 
prosperous man. The fact of his prosperity and inde- 
pendence, too, enabled her to enjoy her brothér’s com- 
ing, though there was an aspect of unfamiliarity about 
the gray-haired man which made it hard to accept him 
as the original of the miniature. Strange to say, Mr. 


Goddard remembered the miniature, though he was so 
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young when it was painted ; and felt no doubt, when 
that was produced, if he had entertained any before, of 
his sister’s identity. As for Ruth, she accepted her 
aunt at once, and was accepted in turn; while Bentley 
—when Mrs. Arnold learned that he was the hero of 
Ned’s praises, and had brought her son back to her— 
took a place in her affections hardly second to Ned 
himself. 

‘** But you never wrote to me, Neddie, all that year,” 
she said, reproachfully, while they waited for the com- 
ing of the Thanksgiving guests. 

‘* Ah, mother!’ he said, ‘‘I was too busy making 
money for you. Besides, I thought I would come home 
every month; and then I would put it off for a month 
longer. It was Bentley who dragged me off, at last.” 

While he was speaking, the door opened and Mr. 
Bradley walked in. 

‘* Ah, Ned!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘we are very glad to 
welcome you home, and to hear of your good luck. If 
you recollect, I always said you’d come back witha 
fortune. And, what a coincidence, Mrs. Arnold, that 
you should find your brother again! I only dropped in 
to say that I’ve changed my mind about tearing down 
the house, and if you’d like to occupy it till spring, 
you’re welcome to do so. Indeed, I shouldn’t mind 
selling the property back to you, if Mr. Ned would like 
to buy it at a fair price.”’ 

Ned smiled coldly. 


‘*Mr, Bradley,” he said, ‘‘ you can take possession of 
your house to-morrow. My mother is going to her 
brother’s in Rivermouth, until I can build her a house 
of her own. And wherever else that may be, Mr. 
Bradley, it won’t be in Kinnicutt, nor on any land which 
you may own: Good morning, sir,’? and Ned held the 
door open so widely that Mr. Bradley could not but 
accept the invitation and step out. 

And so, released from his grasp, and the haunting 
apprehension of poverty, the mother and son, with their 
new-found relatives, joyfully kept the feast, and Ruth 
Arnold, in her heart, found no lack of causes for Thanks- 
giving. 

Nor did Ruth Goddard and Bentley find any lack 
as they strolled, after dinner, down the long garden 
path. 

‘**Do you know,” he said, ‘‘ I like your Thanksgiving ; 
it’s a great institution.”’ 

** Ah,” she said, ‘‘don’t call it my Thanksgiving. 
Isn’t it yours, as well ?”’ 

He gazed ardently in her face. 

‘*It will be mine,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ forever, if you 
make it so.”’ 

There was a moment’s pause. Then for an answer 
she laid her hand silently in his, while both together 
watched the rays of the declining sun that slanted 
through the bare trees of the graveyard, and touched 
with their transforming glow the old gray stone. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


‘*T wIsH there could be some fruit in Lowgate,’’ Dor- ° 


othy said, impatiently, as Harding shook his head at 
her demand for melons. ‘‘I should think your own 
place would do. It’s sunny and light soil—that slope 
down toward the river—and there’s no reason why 
they can’t be raised.” 

Harding opened his eyes at Dorothy’s knowledge of 
soils, but shook his head hopelessly. 

‘“‘Oh, yes! it’s a good soil for melons; first-rate 
along the slope. Sandy, so there’s never standin’ 
water; and we could have ’em easy enough, but, 
you see, those Dunning boys—”’ 

‘**T should certainly think those boys had as many 
legs as a centipede,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘I hear of them 
in every garden in town, yet nobody ever catches them. 
They seem to have more force of character than all the 
village put together, for when I ask why there isn’t 
more fruit, or why somebody doesn’t have a straw- 
berry-bed or some raspberries, there is always the same 
answer, ‘Oh, you can’t, on account of the Dunning 
boys.’ It is Pierre who does most of the stealing. 
Antoine is as steady as possible now.”’ 

**Gran’ther Finch ’ll tell you all about the Dun- 
nings,’”? Harding said as he handed George some 
chickens. ‘‘ He knows all the ins an’ outs o’ Lowgate, 
an’ it’s got consid’able many of its own—more’n you’d 
think jest to go through it.”’ 

‘* Laws, Miss Dorothy,’’? George said in despair, as 
Harding drove away, ‘“‘I’d give a heap if you wouldn’t 
be so open an’ a-talkin’ to ebbery one like as if you 


wasn’t any better ’n they. Your grandmaw kep’ herself 
to herself. If I wasn’t proud o’ you, Miss Dorothy, I 
wouldn’t say a word, but what else is I got to think 
about?’’ and George looked admiringly at Dorothy, whose 
cheeks were pink, and whose hair had blown into little 
curls about her white forehead. George hurried away 
as if afraid of what answer might come, and Dorothy, 
after a little pause, crossed the street, and went down a 
little way under the elms to Tryphena’s piece of prop- 
erty, where the Finches lived, and in the yard of which 
was a little shop. Grandfather Finch, better known as 
Hiram, had for many years driven the stage between 
Lowgate and the Springs till rheumatism disabled him, 
and amused himself now with a return to his old trade 
of cobbling and his work as sexton, in the heavier part 
of which his son now and then helped him. <A son had 
urged his going West to live with him, but Hiram 
himself was too old for change, and indeed the neigh- 
borhood could ill have spared him. Grave-digger, bell- 
ringer, genealogical register for every family in the 
township, and, above all, story-teller at large, remem- 
bering everything that had ever happened to anybody, 
and with a dry humor which played in every wrinkle 
and lighted up his rather melancholy brown eyes. A 
little dismayed at first by his freedom, Dorothy had 
come to find him an unfailing source of amusement, and 
often of something deeper, and sat down now on a roll 
of leather, watching his slow patching of a boot. 

‘* Harding says that you know all about the Dun- 
ning boys,” she said, after a little talk. ‘* What is it ? 
They are not real Kanucks? Dunning isn’t a French 
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name, 
are ??? 

*¢- You can’t expect them boys to be any other way,”’ 
said Hiram, after a pause. ‘‘ You see it was in their 
father before them, and it will out. Didn’t I ever tell 
you about old Dunning ?” 

‘* Never,’’ Dorothy said. 

‘‘ Wal, there’s one story I think of just this minute 
that ’s good ’s any to show the way he come up an’ the 
way they come up. It’s cur’us I hain’t said anythin’ 
about him before. Old Dunning stood for more tom- 
foolery, I do suppose, than any other ten men in the 
township.* You see he was lake-mad, like a good many 
about here, and bound from the time he was ten years 
old to get his livin’ out o’ the lake. Now Champlain 
looks plain sailin’ enough, but you that just come down 
in a pleasure-boat from Whitehall, you don’t know 
much about it. Up there in them Narrers I’ve seen the 
boat draw so much water the fish ’d just be floppin’ up 
an’ down along the banks, an’ not a pint for ’em to 
swim in. An’ there’s rocks and shoals, an’ a man has 
to keep his eyes open or he ’ll be aground, sure as fate. 

‘* Wal, old Dunning began just after the war of °12, 
when a good many sloops was runnin’, and he was 
cabin-boy, an’ he went on, first one thing an’ then 
another, an’ there wasn’t one captain on that lake that 
didn’t make up his mind he’d as soon try a saw-horse 
for cabin-boy. Somehow or ’nuther old Dunning didn’t 
ever get the hang of anything but stowing away his 
victuals, and stealin? whatever come handy. He 
couldn’t see a tenpenny nail lyin’ round loose but what 
he wanted it, an’ hed it too, and all so sort of easy and 
nat’ral that somehow he never got took up for it the 
way other folks do. His mother had a farm just over 
the Canada line, an’ when he couldn’t sail the lake he 
smuggled, an’ I could tell you some o’ the ways, if you 
cared to know, any time. 

‘**He got married finally to a French gal, an’ took her 
home, an’ they scratched along somehow, but it wasn’t 
till his boys was fifteen or so that he managed somehow 
or other to get a sloop of his own. That set him up, I 
can tell ye! An’ he might have made a good livin’ if 
he hadn’t spent so much time gettin’ aground, or lettin’ 
his sails blow off, or some such nonsense. They ’d see 
signals flyin’ an’ they ’d all say, ‘Old Dunning’s in 
another muss,’ and sometimes they’d hurry, and some- 
times they wouldn’t. 

‘* These two boys took to stealin’ just as easy as their 
father. I don’t know why they shouldn’t. It was in 
the blood both sides, an’ I will say that them Frenchers 
along the line is as nigh heathen as you’ll get in the 
South Sea Islands, and nobody worries about sendin’ 
*em missionaries. These boys couldn’t read, an’ there 
wasn’t a man nor woman neither that seemed to think 
it was any o’ their business. I don’t know. I can see 
through a knot-hole as easy as anybody, but I hain’t 
seen yet what the right o’ this thing is. 

‘* Wal, the long an’ short of it is, old Dunning an’ 
them boys got to be kind o’ pirates in a small way, an’ 
wherever that sloop came folks was on the watch for 
their gardens an’ hen-roosts. Most everybody along 
the shore has ducks an’ geese, an’ it was mighty handy 
to get one or two o’ these. An’ the queer thing was, 
everybody knew, an’ nobody ever caught ’em. Old 
Dunning had a wheedly kind o’ way, an’ he’d go up 
into the village an’ sit an’ tell stories, an’ like as not 
his boys were robbing the gardens of the very men that 
listened to him. Then they ’d set sail an’ make for the 


How is it they have come to be just what they 
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middle o’ the lake, an’ next day try the other side, 
unless they got a load from somewhere. I will say for 
him he always carried his freight fair an’ square, an’, 
as I say, might ’a’ made an honest livin’ if he ’d liked. 

‘“‘This time I’m tellin’ about was sweet-corn time, 
and plenty of nice roasting-ears, an’ old Dunning cal- 
kilated to live pretty easy. He was half way up the 
lake, nigh a first-rate garden patch he hadn’t never 
been to, because the man was pretty stuffy an’ had said 
he ’d flog ’em all, and give them a ducking too, if they 
meddled with him. It was a dark night, and a pretty 
stiff breeze, an’ the sloop came along after nightfall an’ 
cast anchor. The boys went ashore an’ filled a sack 
with sweet corn, an’ going back they just wrung the 
necks 0’ two geese an’ took them along. They see the 
wind was goin’ down some, but they concluded it would 
be all right, so they just hoisted anchor an’ went below. 
First, though, they shucked the corn, and picked the 
geese, an’ threw the shucks and the feathers overboard, 
an’ then they lit a fire an’ had a royal supper—eat just 
like them Frenchers—an’ then got ready to turn in. 
Went on deck an’ cast anchor. ‘I guess we’re far 
enough out now to keep ’em from lookin’ us up,’ says 
old Dunning, and they went to bed. 

‘“* They slept pretty heavy, and it wasn’t till late the 
next morning that they roused up. Old Dunning woke 
first, an’ started up on deck with a goose’s drumstick 
in his hand. He rubbed his eyes when he got there, 
and wasn’t sure but what he was dreamin’. That 
sloop hadn’t stirred one inch. It wasa dead calm, and 
there they were, not thirty rods from shore, an’ them 
shucks an’ feathers jes’ lyin’ on the water, tellin’ their 
own story. An’ before he could make up his mind 
what he’d better do he see the man pullin’ off from 
shore and the sheriff along with him. 

‘* They say the devil helps his own, an’ it does look 
that way sometimes. What do you think? Old Dun- 
ning went forward an’ helped them aboard, an’ he 
points to them shucks an’ feathers, an’ he says : 

“**Ye see, I’ve jest lain in right here. I told them 
boys when they come aboard with that corn an’ them 
geese, U said to them, ‘“ Boys,”’ sez I, ‘‘ you was hungry, 
an’ we hadn’t laid in enough to last, an’ there ’s some 
excuse for you, bein’ boys; but I tell you this—cook 
what you ’ve got, but here I stay, an’ in the mornin’ 
I’m goin’ ashore to pay for every mite you’ve taken. 
Robinson ’s a fair man, an’ when he sees I’m fair he 
won’t want to prosecute ; but, by the Lord Harry! Ill 
give you to the sheriff myself if I ever catch you at 
such doin’s again.”? That’s what I said to the boys.’ 

‘*For a moment Robinson looked at the sheriff, an’ 
the sheriff looked at him. They was master hands for 
a joke, an’ they see through this one well enough. They 
burst out laughin’, an’ Robinson says, ‘ Well, Dunning, 
we'll let it go that way this time. Hand out your 
money.’ 

**Old Dunning kind o’ winced, but he took out his 
wallet and paid two dollars and fifty cents. 

‘**Call again, Dunning,’ the sheriff says as they 
pulled off. ‘I’ve got some pretty good geese, myself, 
and Ill trade all you like on the same terms.’ 

‘* Dunning grinned, but he looked pretty black ; an’ 
them boys of his’n was black and blue too when he got 
through with ’em. First thing they knew he had ’em 
out on the cabin floor, an’ was givin’ it to em with a 
rope’s end. Still, they was used to that, an’ it soon 
passed over when they found out what he was at them 
for. They was reasonable enough to see floggin’ ’em 
was the only thing to ease his mind. Anyhow, that’s 
the way I account for their always stickin’ together. 
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The house burned down one night in one o’ their 
frolics, or after it, when they was both drunk, an’ one of 
’em was burned pretty bad, an’ died. Then the rest 
come down here—Pete Dunning an’ what children 
there was.”’ 

‘“*Then these boys are not old Dunning’s boys at 
all ?”” 

‘* No, not his’n, but Pete’s. There hain’t but two 
boys ; but there’s four or five gals all livin’ in them two 
rooms, an’ how the Lord only knows. They don’t beg, 
that’s one good thing about them ; but they ’re wilder 
than hawks, an’ they hain’t as civilized as heathen. I 
don’t suppose one of ’em can read ; an’ them two boys, 
Antoine and Pete, they ravage round in all the gardens, 
an’ they ’ve got all the cuteness of their father an’ their 
grandfather too, and you can’tcatch ’em. I’ve know’d 
folks with grapes sit up three nights runnin’ with shot- 
guns, an’ no sign of ’em; an’ the fourth night there 
wouldn’t be a bunch left. Now what I say is, What 
you goin’ to do with ’°em? If they ’d been this side the 
line, they ’d had to learn to read anyhow; but even 
when they was burned out they hung on, for them 
French are clannish, and ’tain’t long that they ’ve been 
here. Somethin ’s got to be done soon.”’ 

‘J don’t believe they steal as much as all of you 
think,’’ Dorothy said earnestly. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
that Antoine is doing well—doing chores for the 
Waites ?” 

**T heerd it, but ’t won’t last,’’ Hiram said. ‘‘ There 
ain’t a stiddy inch in them boys, though I know they ’re 
smart enough. What ’s to come of ’em I don’t know, 


nor nobody else.”’ 
Hiram picked up the boot, which, in his earnestness, 
he had laid down, and began work again, and Dorothy 


rose from her slippery seat, and after a word or two 
more, went out, thinking as she crossed the street and 
went into the south parlor, how many special cases 
Lowgate seemed to hold, and how remote they were 
from any life that could touch or influence them, The 
village proper was a very small community. The vil- 
lage improper, very literally so, was made up of the Ka- 
nucks by the river, and a somewhat better class in the 
pail factory, a part of which centred on Johnny-Cake 
Hill, a mile away, and a locality she had just learned. 

‘What are you thinking of, dear ?’? Miss Dunbar 
asked, finding Dorothy in a brown study as she came in. 

‘“¢Those Dunning boys!’ quoted Dorothy, pulling 
her down by her. 

“That is curious, for I have been thinking about 
them specially myself this morning. Pierre came up 
with some fish, and I tried to make him talk, but there 
seems less real human feeling in the boy than a good 
dog. He is in a state of chronic suspicion of every- 


body. And yet they are the brightest boys I have seen 
here ; but how are they to have any chance ?” 

‘** According to Hiram’s story there is very little in 
them to build on,’’ Dorothy said ; and then, with a sud- 
den change of mood, began, in Hiram’s cracked and 
quavering voice, to repeat the story she had just heard, 
paralyzed as it ended by the sound of gentle clapping 
from the door. In a moment she sprang up, as the 
stranger Sybil had seen came forward smilingly, hat 
in hand. 

‘*T hope you will be as interested in this case for 
charitable action as in the one you have just described,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Iam fond of sweet corn, and not averse to 
geese.”’ 

‘Uncle Horace! Where did you come from? We 
did not expect you till to-morrow,’’ Dorothy cried, 
divided between indignation and pleasure. ‘‘ How 
could you stand there and listen in that sly way ?”’ 

‘*It was a decided saving of valuable time, for now 
you will not be obliged to go over the ground again,”’ 
the gentleman said, as he shook hands heartily with 
Miss Dunbar, looking at her questioningly, as if to see 
what changes might have come, and bowing low as 
Helen Raymond came in from the dining-room, where 
she had been reading. 

‘* How very nice!’’ she said, with more animation 
than usual. ‘‘ We did not look for you till to-morrow 
evening, Mr. Evarts.”’ 

‘*We’ve impressed that upon him sufficiently, I 
think,’’ said Dorothy, with a laugh, ‘‘ for we each of us 
made the statement instantaneously. Are you hungry? 
Where did you come from ?”’ 

‘** Burlington, and my hunger is wolfish. The sooner 
Iam attended to in that way, the happier we shall all 
be, for I am in the savage state which always marks 
extreme hunger with me, and am not responsible for 
either ections or opinions till appeased.”’ 

Linda beamed as she saw the new arrival’s face and 
received orders for an immediate and substantial tea. 

“It’s a-gettin’ mo’ an’ mo’ like old times,” said 
George, preparing to fry chicken with even more than 
his usual enjoyment. 

“Git Mars John here, an’ itll be like as if every- 
thing was back ten year. I reckon Mars Horace come 
for more ’n chicken dis yer time. He said he’d go a 
hund’ed miles out 0’ his way to git my chicken any day, 
but I reckon Miss Helen helped pull de string nigh as 
much as de chicken.”’ 

““You George!’ Linda said with scorn. ‘ Laws! 
what fools de men is! You wait, an’I reckon maybe 
you ’ll change up yer mind about dat ’n’ some other 
things.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A DENOUEMENT. 


I pip not mean to cause a sigh or tear, 

And if she had not held her face so near, 

Or if her lips had not been quite so red ; 

If she had only turned away her head, 

Or moved or laughed, or even lightly spoke— 
(Nothing kills sentiment like a joke). 

But no; she only iooked with soft, sweet eyes, 


(The sly god always takes us by surprise), 

And so—well, yes, I kissed her—just before 

I heard the fatal creaking of the door. 

Was it an earthquake shock came next? or what? 

Volcano? dynamite? No, it was not. 

But had it been any or all, my life, 

Methinks, were not worth less. She was my wife ! 
Owen Cary. 





MIGMA. 


Epirors and publishers will greatly oblige by noting 
our change of address, and sending all exchanges, pub- 
lications and correspondence to THE CONTINENT, 23 
Park Row, NEw York. Failure to note this change 
has caused delay in our mails and correspondence for 
which we are not responsible. 


«Stern Chasers.”’ 


Some of our esteemed Philadelphia contemporaries 
have been pouring vials of wrath upon our head for 
removing THE CONTINENT to New York. The attack 
is foolish and unwarranted. The problem before us 
was purely of a business character and composed of the 
simplest elements. That New York was the better 
place in which to publish and from which to distribute 
a periodical of a general character, no one could dream 
of denying. Whether the local circulation and patron- 
age to be secured by publishing in another city would 
counterbalance this general advantage was a matter to 
be determined by the publisher. Whatever was for his 
interest would naturally accrue to the benefit of the 
readers of the periodical. In the case of THE ConrtI- 
NENT we decided, after full experience, that the local 
patronage did not counterbalance the disadvantages of 
location. That was all there was of it. It was our 
misfortune. We did all we could to secure a different 
result. The enterprise being located there when it 
came under our own control, we desired to keep it 
there, but were subject to the ordinary laws of com- 
merce in this as in any other business. We did not see 
that we gained any material advantage from the fact of 
publication in that city. We do not complain at this, 
and why we should be assailed for it we cannot see. 


*% 
* * 


ONE of our Philadelphia brethren says of the editor 
of TE CONTINENT that he ‘‘ missed the delicate ad- 
justment of the balance-wheel in the Philadelphia 
character.”” We may have missed it during the two 
years we worked there, but, judging from the wrath of 
onr brethren, we must have hit the ‘‘adjustment’’ 
pretty hard when we came away. 

* 
* * 

ANOTHER contemporary declares that THE Con- 
‘TINENT did not meet the taste of the people of the 
city of its birth by reason of its literary ‘‘ mediocrity.” 
This is perfectly fair. No one has a right to claim 
what he has not deserved, and if our work has not been 
worthy of encouragement and support we certainly 
cannot blame any one for failing to patronize us. We 
stand on our merits, and are willing to fall by our de- 
merits. The world is a competitive examination that 
is more searching and thorough than any civil service 
board has ever invented. We have done our best, but all 
the same, if our best is not worth the money, the time, 
the attention which such a periodical demands of its 
readers, we have no right to ask or expect to receive the 
approbation or support of any community. We stand 
in the open ring, asking only a fair start and a clear 
track. If we win, it is because of our own power and 
merit. If we lose, it is because we lack either the 
strength to run or the nerve to hold out to the end. In 
either case it is our own strength or our own weakness. 
We say to the people of Philadelphia, as we have 
always said to the people of the United States—if THE 
CONTINENT does not give you as much and as good 


literature, and in as pleasant a form as you can get it 
elsewhere, of course you will not take it, and vice versa, 
We measure, not the city, but ourselves, by the stand- 
ard of THE CONTINENT, and will uncomplainingly, if 
not gladly, abide the result. 
ae 

WE have been taken to task with varying degrees of 
severity by not a few of our readers for having written 
and published an article entitled ‘‘A Transparent 
Fraud,”’ which appeared not long since in THE ConrTI- 
NENT. One writes, ‘‘I am not a Grant man, but I am 
tired of seeing one who did so much for the country so 
outrageously abused.’’? Another says, ‘‘ Your assault 
on Gen. Grant is worthy only of a ward bummer.’’ An- 
other sends a corrective in the shape of eight pages, 
rehearsing the merits of the grim and silent soldier. 
There is more fun than can well be revealed in the fact 
that the article in question is construed by any one in 
that manner. The writer’s love and reverence for the 
quiet soldier and calm, unpretentious citizen need no 
word of verification now. The fact has been written 
down where so many have read that it may almost be 
accounted within the universal ken of the country. 
That such transparent sarcasm should be construed as 
earnest abuse, shows how far the country has gone in 
defamation of its great chieftain. At the same time, 
we are especially glad to know that some of those who 
so regarded it felt outraged at what they deemed its 
malignity. It shows that there is a point beyond which 
abuse even of so great a man ceases to be relishable. 
Until we received these letters we were in doubt 
whether there were not many good people for whom 
the Sabbath would lose half its charm if they knew that 
Grant also observed the injunction to keep it holy. 


A True Fiction. 

‘* WILL you please inform me whether your works 
are really fair exponents of Southern life, or are they 
merely fictitious and designed for political effect ?”’ 

This inquiry comes to the editor from a Boston gen- 
tleman who says he is desirous of making a study of 
Southern life in all its aspects. It is the counterpart of 
queries that come to him every day from all parts of 
the North. Hitherto he has been content to say to 
such questioners simply: ‘‘If you wish to study the 
South, go and study it; but do not ask me to stultify 
myself by answering such a question.’? The same 
course would have been taken in this instance but for 
the eminence of the gentleman whose name is appended 
to this letter. In the six volumes of fiction which he 
has published the writer has simply endeavored to 
show the influence of two contrasted ideas which have 
controlled our national life, upon different types of 
character and at different epochs of the great struggle. 
Why the Northern man felt as he did, believed what he 
did, and did what he did, and why the Southern man 
felt otherwise, believed otherwise, and did otherwise, 
are the questions he has tried to answer. To ask him 
whether he has drawn his pictures truly is simply to 
ask him to say whether he counts himself an honest 
man oraknave. The obligation which rests upon the 
novelist in the depiction of sentiment and motive is 
precisely the same as rests upon the historian in the 
narration of mere facts. Ile is bound by a voir dire, 
more solemn than any oath, to depict the life he pro- 
fesses to give as he believes it to be, and to attempt to 
delineate no life of which he has not an intimate 
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knowledge. He may err in his conclusions, his analysis 
of motives may be defective and his picture may be 
faulty in its perspective ; but the novelist who does not 
seek honestly and faithfully to make his work true in 
every sense, is a libeler who is all the more contempti- 
ble because he stands beyond the pale of the law. 

As to the political complexion of the volumes referred 
to, it is an amusing fact, that while they have sometimes 
been termed partisan and political, they have never 
dealt with any question of present political interest 
except the sole one of the pressing necessity of national 
education, as a remedy for the evils now afilicting the 
South. Even this cannot be considered as partisan 
since a considerable proportion of the Democratic party 
are honestly in favor of it and recognize its absolute 
necessity, while the representatives of the Republican 
party in Congress have never had the honesty nor the 
courage to put in practical form the brave professions 
it has made, 


A Denial that Does Not Deny. 


THE Atlanta Constitution, in a column or so of appar- 
ent rejoinder to a dozen lines in THE CONTINENT, con- 
cerning its denial of the existence of the Kuklux, has 
the following exquisitely-worded passage : 


‘“What the Constitution intended to say and what it 
now takes occasion to repeat in terms that cannot be mis- 
understood, is that the Kuklux, as an organization—the 
Kuklux that inflamed the minds of Northern editors—the 
Kuklux that plays so large a part in ‘‘ The Fool’s Errand ’”’ 
—never had an existence in the South except in the 
imaginations of those who had some political or romantic 
purpose to subserve. In other words, there is no ground 
for the impression that existed and now exists in the 
Northern mind that there was an organization at the 
South calling itself the Kuklux which was established for 
the purpose of committing outrages upon the negroes.”’ 


The italics are ours. Without them, and at first blush, 


it would seem that the editor of the Constitution 
really meant to deny that hundreds of murders and 
thousands of whippings, mutilations and other acts of 
violence, were committed by masked, disguised and 
organized bands throughout the South, in the piping 
times of peace, upon the bodies of negroes and white 
Republicans. We are not unaware of the lengths to 
which persistent denial will carry people of the most 
honest and upright purposes. We know more than one 
who still persists that ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ was an in- 
famous slander on the institution of slavery; while 
there are yet living thousands of men and women 
whose personal experience has been such as to make its 
darkest horrors seem but trivial. To the careless reader 
this denial of the Constitution seems of this very 
sort. It would appear to sweep away at one grand 
stroke the years of horror and of crime, the memory of 
which is stamped on so many hearts and of which so 
many unmarked graves will bear testimony forever. A 
moment’s consideration will show, however, that our 
esteemed contemporary makes no such denial. In other 
words, the Constitution contents itself with saying 
that there was ‘‘no organization calling itself the Ku- 
klux which was established for the purpose of committing 
outrages on negroes.”? Pray who ever said otherwise ? 
Nobody ever dreamed that the organization called itself 
the Kuklux, and it is entirely a matter of indifference 
whether it was ‘‘ established for the purpose of commit- 
ting outrages upon negroes,’ or established for some 
other purpose and took up the business afterward. 
Everybody knows that the organization ‘‘ called itself ”’ 
the ‘‘ White Brotherhood,’’ the ‘‘ Constitutional Union 


- damned Speer has done for you.’ 


Guards,” the ‘‘ Invisible Empire,’ the ‘‘ Knights of the 
White Camellia,’ and perhaps half a dozen other aliases, 
There are a million people now living who saw these 
masked horsemen going upon their midnight raids. 
There are thousands now living who suffered at their 
hands ; there are extant the written, sworn confessions 
of hundreds of its members. Kukluxism—not an organ- 
ization that called itself Kuklux, but one that was 
called Kuklux by others—not an organization ‘ estab- 
lished to commit outrages on negroes,’ but one that did 
commit outrages on negroes, and whites, also, if they 
disagreed with its members in politics—that such an or- 
ganization did exist there are thousands upon thousands 
of honest Southern men who know and will admit with 
remembrances of horror that they were members of the 
same. The fact of Kukluxism is a far more demon- 
strable fact than the battle of Gettysburg or Lee’s sur- 
render, and perhaps even moreimportant. Gettysburg 
and the surrender eliminated armed rebellion from our 
history, but the spirit and methods of the Kuklux still 
live and are liable to become active forces at any mo- 
ment. 
#*% 

In testimony of the truth of the concluding para- 
graph above, it may be well to consider briefly the 
recent trial for Kukluxing in Georgia. The following 
is an extract from the testimony given at the trial: 


‘* Warren Bryson testified that he was called from his 
house one night in July and beaten by a crowd of masked 
men. The mob swore vengeance against the negroes of 
the locality who voted for ex-Congressman Speer. Bryson 
was hit on the head with a pistol and otherwise mal- 
treated. 

‘‘Calvin Bush testified that he was taken out of bed by a 
howling mob, who stripped him and gave him 175 lashes. 
He was stripped in court and displayed the scars made by 
the lashes. 

“Elisha Brooks told of how he was taken out and 
whipped by a crowd, who remarked : ‘ You see what your 
He recognized Jasper 
Yarbrough in the mob, and Yarbrough said: ‘If you 
know anybody in this crowd and tell on him, I'll put you 
in your grave.’ Brooks was also beaten with brass 
knuckles. 

‘Ben Saunders gave an account of how he was shot 
three times by a mob and left for dead.”’ 


It reads as if the hand of time had been turned back 
a decade. The story is so familiar that the writer can 
hardly imagine that it is a part of the record of yester- 
day. For the first time he realizes how incredible to 
the people of the North were those daily occurrences of 
ten years ago in almost every Southern state. They 
had almost become like a dream to him. Not many 
weeks ago, a young man of good family and education 
came into the office of THE CONTINENT and, after a 
pleasant visit with the writer said, with some little 
embarrassment: ‘‘I have always wanted to tell you 
that I was one of those in the ‘‘ Den” that voted to 
take your life. I suppose, of course, that you knew it 
—you seemed to find out everything—but I wanted to 
tell you. I was very young, then, but if I had been 
older, I suppose I should have done the same thing.”’ 

It seemed almost impossible. Like the extract above 
it seemed like a piece cut out of an almost incon- 
ceivable past. 

We have nothing to do with the guilt or innocence of 
the parties charged, though the statement that they 
expected to establish an alibi will awaken a smile on 
the face of one who has studied the mechanism of the 
old Kuklux orders, The important and significant facts, 
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however, are not denied, and, we take it, are undeniable 
—to wit: That men were beaten, wounded, and put in 
peril of life and limb, in the night-time, by masked men, 
because of their color or political belief. 

These are the essential facts and elements of Kuklux- 
ism. . The parties who did it may belong to no general 
organization, but they learned their methods and 
imbibed their animus from the unforgotten, unre- 
pressed spirit of that era of horror when the ‘‘ Klan” 
bade defiance to law and seized with bloody hand the 
power of the states. The Constitution says that such 
acts are ‘‘ cowardly,” and that the people of the State 
would have stamped them out if left alone. It is about 
time for them to begin to stamp. These acts show un- 
mistakably that the root of Kukluxism is still alive. 
We are sorry to see it, though we have never believed 
in its extinction. It rests with the states—not with 
the courts—but with the citizens to eradicate it. The 
‘*Klan’’ showed in a thousand cases how easy it was 
to avoid the operation of the law, when public sen- 
timent supported its violators. Sham denials of what 
has been only weaken faith in any pretensions of good 
intent in regard to the future. Indeed, there are not 
wanting those who believe that the present outbreak 
of the Kuklux spirit is, in a very great degree, directly 
traceable to the malignant attacks of the Constitution, 
and other journals of like character upon Dr. Hay- 
good because he happens to be the administrator of 
the Slater Fund-and the representative of the idea of 
negro education, enlightenment and advancement, and 
the sentiment of this very article, in regard to these 
acts, loses a great deal of its force by the indignation 
expressed a few days afterward in regard to the cen- 
viction of those accused. 

a 

TAKING these things in connection with the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court as to the construction to 
be given to the Personal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, one can easily see 
that the colored people have abundant reason to be 
agitated and alarmed in regard to the future. The 
effect of the decision is to declare that the national 
government can only intervene for the protection of its 
citizens, in any State— 
1—As against laws enacted by the states and based on 

race or color. 
2—To enable them to cast their votes for United States 
officers. 

For the security of all other rights and privileges they 
are dependent alone on the due administration of the law, 
and a favorable public sentiment in the states in which 
they reside. Protestations of fairness have never been 
lacking. Even in the old slave-days the master always 
vehemently asserted himself the slave’s best friend and 
now, he is equally willing to take care of the colored man 
if he will but put himself in his hands. Well, he is in his 
hands, except in the two particulars mentioned above. 
The result can only be guessed at, but it is not surpris- 
ing that the colored people are inclined to add another 
to the numerous analogies by which they liken them- 
selves to the children of Israel, and count themselves 
as now turning back from the banks of the Jordan to 
which the war had brought them for a forty years’ so- 
journ in the wilderness. We hope their premonition 
may be untrue, but we cannot refrain from expressing 
again our oft-repeated conviction that the Negro has 
only just begun to be a factor in American politics, and 
that the problems of the future in which he will be the 
chief factor are of greater, rather than less, importance 
than those already solved. 
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In ‘*A Woman’s Reason,’ Mr. Howells exhibits 
both his power and his limitations to a greater extent 
than in any of his preceding volumes. It goes without 
saying that no modern novelist has more grace and 
vigor or finer sense of literary form, and that but one 
other, perhaps, has shown equal care in working out 
those minute details, in which his figures are as dis- 
tinctly individual as those in the pictures of Meisso- 
nier. How many faithful and exquisite touches go to 
the making up of his portraitures! Any of us would 
recognize Marcia and Bartley, Helen, Marion and Lord 
Rainford if we met them in Boston or its suburbs. 
The one exception is Helen’s lover ; his vigorous, hon- 
est figure is only lightly sketched in. Through all his 
tribulation and shipwreck, we can never quite see him 
apart from the miscellaneous multitude of common- 
place young men who are bound to fall at the feet of 
the young lady with whom they are placed in close jux- 
taposition. Of one thing we are sure—his enduring 
love for that inconsequential young lady who does not 
know her own mind until he has left her side. 

But to the plot of ‘‘ A Woman’s Reason.”’ Helen 
Harkness, the only child of a widowed father, has been 
reared in that unpractical manner of life common to 
those who are able toindulge their daughters according 
to their wishes. Overwhelmed by cumulative anxiety, 
Mr. Harkness suddenly dies, and Helen awakens from 
her affliction to find herself not only alone in the world, 
but reduced to a pinched income wherewith to supply 
her needs and her wants. The pathetic picture of the 
failing father, care-worn, weary, haggard, contrasted 
with the girlish freshness and cheerfulness of the 
daughter, is one of the most skillful studies in the 
book. Helen had already turned to Robert, with 
whose affections she had played fast and loose, until 
in desperation he embarked for China, and writes, re- 
calling him to her side. And now shines forth the 
womanly beauty and dignity of her character. Abso- 
lutely refusing to accept a home or help from her rich 
friends, the Butlers—who are all painted to the life— 
Helen recognizes that it is not among the possibilities 
for her to tread the path of dependence, and so the 
spirited girl begins a pitiful career of self-support. Ac- 
complished in the usual acceptation of the word, she 
gradually takes to herself the mortifying truth that such 
accomplishments as she can employ are not worth a 
fig when put to actual use. The careless, undisciplined 
girlhood in which her own sweet will had been her only 
rule of conduct, has furnished her with no arms where- 
withal to confront a world which buys and sells accord- 
ing to the value of things and not through sympathy. 
Helen goes from the broken home into the third story 
of a boarding-house, to begin life anew by her own ex- 
ertions. And never was the gospel of thorough train- 
ing for women so powerfully preached, intentionally or 
otherwise, as by Mr. Howells in the very failures of his 
heroine. She decorates unsalable pottery ; she vainly 
essays literature ; she evei fails in millinery. Nothing 
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succeeds because she can do nothing well. Grace, re- 
finement, gentleness, cannot supply the want of qualifi- 
cations, and we are compelled to see poor Helen driven 
to her utmost resources. 

Much stress is laid by some readers on the fact that 
Tielen rejects the awkward yet noble-hearted English 
lord, but why should praise be given to a high-princi- 
pled girl for rejecting a wealthy suitor whom she cannot 
love ? The true beauty of her character lies, not in 
that, but in her steady determination to be independ- 
ent. In this endeavor poor Helen sees one illusion 
after another dispelled, until she is forced to earn her 
livelihood by trimming bonnets for servant girls, while 
weeping the loss of Robert, who perished by shipwreck 
on his return voyage. 

Of course, we can foresee the end. The author is too 
fond of his winning, inefficient heroine to allow her to 
shrivel up and grow old while pricking her fingers in a 
dingy chamber over Biddy’s bonnets. He uses his 
prerogative to bring Robert safely home—and—the 
marriage-bell rings and the happy couple go behind the 
curtain. 

This is not quite all. Mr. Howells cannot forbear to 
go out of his way a little in summing up the story of his 
heroine, thus: 

‘¢ She remains limited in her opinions and motives by 
the accidents of traditions and circumstance which 
shape us all; to the end she is neither more nor less 
a lady than she was at the beginning. She has ac- 
quired no ideals of woman’s work or woman’s destiny ; 
she is glad to have solved in the old way the problems 
that once beset her; and in all that has happened she 
feels as if she had escaped rather than achieved.”’ 

Truly, in view of this conclusion, instead of ‘‘ A 
Woman’s Reason,’”’ it should be called ‘‘A Man’s 
Unreason.”? Through this sweet girl, bereft, strug- 
gling, yet brave, Mr. Howells can teach no other lesson 
of her failures than that she is glad she has solved the 
problems in the old way. 


Has she solved them at all? If Robert had perished - 


in that shipwreck, the problem would have been too 
much for Helen, as it has been for tens of thousands 
whom no diamond-pointed pen has impaled in order to 
attract the attention of an admiring public. And so 
the author fails in good feeling, even as he has in 
artistic feeling. He exhibits dilletantism where he 
should be helpful and inspiring. Had Helen thoroughly 
equipped herself to do something well, and through 
means of it attained self-support, Mr. Howells would 
have been welcome to bring back Robert, and the end- 
ing would have been the same. 

But the author chooses to make marriage the sole re- 
source of a woman. That love which should be the 
crown and sacred seal of a lifetime is debased to be the 
means of livelihood through the very inefficiency which 
Mr. Howells tacitly sustains. And so his brilliant pen 
has lost a superb opportunity to show moral insight and 
a sense of humanity, without sacrificing the artistic 
unity of this attractive yet unsatisfying book. 


Messrs. Henry Hout & Co. have started an ‘‘ Ameri- 


can Novel Series.”’ 
Saint.”’ 

CuprPLes & UPHAM are to bring out a translation of 
Tourgenieff’s ‘‘Poems in Prose,” a series of delicate 
sketches of Russian life, with portrait and introduction. 


THE first two volumes of Bulwer’s biography, which 
will soon be given to the public, deal solely with the com- 
position of his novels. The work will include six vol- 
umes. 


The first is entitled ‘‘A Latter Day 


THE sale of Abbott’s Juvenile Series, published by T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., is meeting with unprecedented success, 
and their ‘‘ Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song”’ is also 
very popular. 

Mr. Austin Dosson has given the quaint title of 
“*At the Sign of the Lyre,” to a volume of verses soon 
to appear, and a selection from the books now out of 
print in England is called ‘‘Old World Idyls.” 


THE new edition of Mr. Donald G. Mitchell’s works, 
now being brought out by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is an 
admirable one in every point. Two more of the beauti- 
fully made volumes have appeared: ‘‘ Dream Life,’’ and 
“* Wet Days at Edgewood.” 

Miss Sarau O, JEWETT, whose only rival in pictur- 
esque and genuine rendering of New England life is to be 
found in Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, has collected the short 
stories of the past two or three years in a volume soon to 
be issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Miss E1vizABETH STUART PHELPS is preparing a story 
for Wide Awake, with the title of ‘‘A Brave Girl,”’ the 
scene of which is laid at Smith College. The Wide Awake 
has no rival in certain phases of its work, and grows con- 
stantly more and more wholesome and inspiring in tone. 


OnE of the most attractive and valuable gift-books of 
the season will be Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s ‘‘Original Etch- 
ings by American Artists,’ twenty in number, three edi- 
tions of which will be published, the regular one being 
but $20.00 per volume, though the edition de luxe, on India 
paper, will be $125.00. ; 

A VERY dainty little quarto, ‘‘Told in the Twilight,”’ 
by E. E. Weatherly, and filled with colored illustrations, 
drawn with unusual care, is one of the daintiest of the 
children’s Christmas books, the verses all having their 
appropriate setting, and many of them being exceedingly 
graceful. (Pp. 64, $2.00; E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


TuE Saturday Review is indignant at Mr. Grant White’s 
story, ‘‘Mr. Washington Adams in England,” and affirms 
in a tone which leaves no doubt that it has for once been 
seriously hit and knows it: ‘‘There is not a spark of 
humor or fun in the whole book; it is a mischievous 
book, though its badness happily takes away much of its 
chance of doing harm.”’ 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’s visit to America was the subject 
of a leading essay in a recent number of The Critic. The 
previous number contained an interesting account of the 
publishing house of Smith, Elder & Co., of which Thack- 
eray was the corner-stone, and the Brontes, Leigh Hunt, 
Harriet Martineau, Ruskin, George Eliot and Wilkie Col- 
lins were strong supporting pillars. 

Notnine prettier or rarer, or withal more distinctively 
American, can be found than the dainty little books made 
from birch-bark, and published by Chas. F. Lummis at 
Chillicothe, Ohio. (25 cents.) Two numbers of the series 
have now been issued, and they may appropriately serve 
during the holidays as Christmas cards. Certainly they 
are far prettier and more tasteful than many of the cards 
that are so lavishly scattered over the land. 


TuE Art Amateur lately gave a series of six admirable 
drawings by Walter Crane of the superb frieze, illus- 
tratiug Longfellow’s ‘‘Skeleton in Armor,’’ recently 
painted by Mr. Crane for the Newport residence of Miss 
Catherine Wolf. A biographical notice of this popular 
artist is accompanied by a portrait drawn by him from his 
reflection in a mirror, and by many examples of his work 
as an illustrator. The designs for wood-carving, china- 
painting, embroidery and sketching on linen are numerous 
and excellent. 

TuHouGH there are discontented people who insist that 
cards should be cards, and books books, the present fancy 
for giving illuminated covers and margins to the smaller 
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Christmas illustrated books seems to find favor with 
many. Among the daintiest of these arrangements must 
be numbered Lord Houghton’s ‘‘Good Night and Good 
Morning,’’ with illuminations and etchings by Walter 
Severn. The pretty pages, bound with silken cord and 
tassel, being a most fascinating Christmas gift for either 
old or young. ($1.50; Roberts Bros., Boston). 


CALENDARS, poetical aud otherwise, have been regarded 
rather as bits of daily inspiration than of actual practical 
value; but the utilitarian American spirit has evolved a 
form which is useful but certainly not uplifting in its 
tendencies. It is entitled ‘‘The Calendar of American 
History,’’ and has been prepared by Miss Delia W. Ly- 
man, of New Haven, with the assistance of Professor 
Henry P. Johnston. G. P. Putnam’s Son’s are the pub- 
lishers, 


AN exchange gives an amusing story of Dean Stanley, 
whose handwriting was notoriously bad, and his letters, 
as a rule, used privately to undergo a careful revision of 
addresses by some member of his household before they 
were mailed. Once, it is said, he carried on a theological 
correspondence with an educated cobbler in England, and 
the latter, in one of his letters, was forced to admit having 
missed some point made by the Dean, because, he ex- 
plained, he was “‘unaccustomed to the caligraphy of the 
higher orders.” 

No father or mother need fear that ‘‘ Fore and Aft,”’ 
by Robert B. Dixon, will be likely to give their boys an 
undesired enthusiasm for the sea. It is interesting enough 
to be read eagerly, but no simpler or less sensational nar- 
rative could well be imagined. It is the story of a boy 
who through all his school days in Boston longs to go to 
sea, and finally, having finished a certain course of study, 
is allowed this privilege. Where he went, how he fared, 
and all the rest, shall be left for the reader to discover. 
(16mo, pp. 325, $1.25; Lee & Shepard). 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Tribune describes the difficul- 
ties that hedge about literature in Russia: ‘Several 
months ago a young man of some promise published a 
volume of poems, composed chiefly of selections gathered 
from other published sources, and immediately on the ap- 
pearance of the book, which had already been permitted 
by the ordinary censors, the author was hurried before the 
Minister of the Interior and threatened with imprison- 
ment and exile. The books were all burnt, a search was 
suddenly made in his lodgings, and he was placed as a 
‘suspect’ under the supervision of the police.” 


THouGH ten thousand schoolgirls bring their budding 
elocutionary powers to bear on Jean Ingelow’s pathetic 
poem, ‘‘ The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 1571,” 
no repetition dulls its charm, and Roberts Brothers have 
done a service to every lover of the tender, sorrowful 
ballad in illustrating it for the holiday season. Harry Fenn, 
F. 8. Church, F. B. Schell, and various other popular 
artists, have joined in making one of the loveliest among 
the smaller illustrated books of the season ; thirty-nine 
drawings are given, not one of which has not positive 
merit. (8vo, cloth, $2.50). 


BIOGRAPHY is now presented in so attractive a form 
hat boys and girls find in it all the entertainment of a 
story, and add, almost imperceptibly, a better knowledge 
of history than could be gained from its direct study. A 
‘Boyhood and Manhood Series of Illustrious Americans ”’ 
has been projected by John R. Anderson & Henry S§. Allen 
of New York, the opening volume of which is the well- 
known life of Lincoln by Horatio Alger, Jr., one of the 
most popular among writers for boys. (16mo, pp. 307, 
$1.25.) The same firm have planned a series for girls, 
‘* The Girlhood and Womanhood of Exemplary Women,”’ 
the opening volume of which is ‘‘Queen Victoria,’’ by 
Grace Greenwood. 








THERE are many indications that the reign of sensa- 
tional stories for boys is over, and if not, nothing could 
more successfully undermine it than such a book as Dr. 
Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolboy.”’ Life on the ‘‘ West- 
ern Reserve’’ has often been pictured, but never more 
vividly than now, and the good times and hard times of 
this knot of schoolboys, who cluster about the hero, Jack 
Dudley, are all so real that we seem to have watched 
them with our own eyes. The struggle to obtain an edu- 
cation is capitally told, and while there is no moral that 
can startle the most suspicious reader, it is a book that 
every boy will be the better for reading. Mr. Bushe’s 
illustrations are very life-like, and the book a most at- 
tractive one. (12mo, pp. 181, $1.00; Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons). 


THE critic who, in this day of multitudinous books, 
deals chiefly with mediocrity, and whose aim is to say as 
kind a thing as is consistent with justice, comes at times 
to a point where kindness would be simple imbecility, and 
lays down such a novel as ‘‘ An Ideal Fanatic,’’ by Hester 
Edwards Porch, with a sense of the deep futility of 
words. A story with absurd plot, stilted language and 
generally distorted views of things ; abounding in Ameri- 
can French, and in an English which has every claim to 
be that new language we are said to have invented, has no 
place as literature, yet represents a large and increasing 
class of books, read by many else they would not be 
printed, and a source of never-ending wonder to all who 
encounter them. They are unobjectionable in moral tone, 
but have no other claim to consideration. (12mo, pp. 
325, $1.00; Henry A. Sumner & Co., Chicago). 


TOURGENIEFF is stated to have said of Victor Hugo, the 
report being given in the October number of the Russ- 
kaya Starina: ‘‘His knowledge of foreign literature is of 
the most elementary kind. In the course of a talk with 
me on Goethe he expressed tke opinion that he could not 
find anything particularly great in the writings of that 
author. The tragedy of ‘ Wallenstein’s Camp’ had made 
upon him a very disagreeable impression. When I drew 
his attention to the fact,’’ continues Tourgenieff, ‘ that 
‘Wallenstein’s Camp’ was by Schiller, and not by Goethe, 
he answered: ‘That is all the same thing, Goethe and 
Schiller ; they are fruits of the same tree, and believe me, 
that I know, even without having read either of them, 
what a Goethe could say and did say, and what a Schiller 
could write and did write.’’’ It would seem that lack of 
time only prevented Victor Hugo from writing ‘‘ Faust” 
and ‘‘ Don Carlos.”’ 


FoLitowineG the fashion for the present holiday season, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., send out the mixture of fringed 
and illuminated Christmas card and illustrated poem, in 
which various old favorites make a new bid for popular 
favor. Keble’s beautiful hymn, ‘‘ Evening,”’ a portion of 
which is familiar to every congregation as, ‘‘Sun of my 
soul, thou Saviour dear,” has thirteen illustrations, all 
drawn and engraved under the supervision of George T. 
Andrew, the designs being by Merrill, Woodward and 
Hassam. Poe’s ‘‘Raven,’’ illustrated by W. L. Taylor, 
and with a very striking cover, on which two scenes in 
the poem find place; Frances Ridley Havergal’s ‘‘ Bells 
Across the Snow,”’ the designs for which were made by 
Jessie McDermott, Alfred Fredericks, and other well- 
known artists, and Faber’s beautiful hymn, “Pilgrims of 
the Night,’’ illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, make a 
quartette from which it will be hard to choose, the lovely 
cherubs against the blue-and-gold background of the 
cover of the ‘‘Pilgrim,”’ inclining one most strongly 
toward this, though each has its special attraction. ($1.50 
each). 


A RECENT article in the London Times bewails the lack 
of any great English novelist, and pays an unexpected 
tribute to those of America. In one paragraph we read 
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the surprising confession: ‘‘We have no unquestioned 
leader among us; no one to whom the title of a really 
great novelist can be unhesitatingly applied ; and, by-and 
by, such impulse toward new fields and new methods as 
our writers have lately received, has come, not from our 
own countrymen, but from America—from the subtly- 
shaded miniature painting of Mr. Howells and Mr. Henry 
James.”’ Mr. Smalley, who comments upon it, adds: ‘*The 
same writer has given in a sentence an accurate account of 
the singular book which here still passes for a photograph 
of the public life of America. ‘Democracy,’ he says, 
‘raised the political pamphlet to the level of pure litera- 
ture.’ He might have added that its literary quality was 
not more remarkable than its narrow imperfection of 
view ; or, must we say, willful limitation of view? It is 
a skillful presentation of all that is worst in the public 
life of America, and the ingenuous British reader is never 
allowed to suspect that there is a better and higher side.” 


TROLLOPE’s ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ one of the most im- 
portant books of the year, gives his views of American 
republications, and the general lack of honesty, in 
most unmistakable words: ‘‘I cannot say,’’ he declares, 
‘“‘that I have never had a shilling of American money on 
behalf of reprints of my work ; but I have been conscious 
of no such payment. Having found, many years ago— 
in 1861, when I made a struggle on the subject, being 
then in the states, the details of which are sufficiently 
amusing—that I could not myself succeed in dealing with 
American booksellers, I have sold all foreign right to the 
English publishers; and though I do not know that I 
have raised my price against them on that score, I may in 
this way have had some indirect advantage from the 
American market. But I do know that what the pub- 
lishers have received here is very trifling. I doubt 
whether Messrs. Chapman & Hall, my present publishers, 
get for early sheets sent to the states as much as five per 
cent on the price they pay me for my manuscript.” 


THERE can be no question that when the ‘‘ Famous 
Men” series takes shape, Charles Lamb will have full 
place, but his ability to be there was so much the result 
of the life-long devotion that quieted his restless brain 
and held him to work, that this is sufficient answer to the 
critics who here and there announce that ‘‘ Mary Lamb”’ 
is by no means entitled to any numbering among 
‘“*Famous Women.”’ The two can never be dissociated. 
Each was helpless without the other, and the biography 
of one is the biography of both. Elia is on every page, 
but made secondary to the sister who never thought of 
herself as anything more than the assistant in such 
literary work as was accomplished, and who shrunk from 
all personal praise as almost an injustice to Charles. 
But, in spite of the blight upon her life—the recurring 
attacks of mania lasting, sometimes only for days, but 
oftener for weeks and months—she shows a singularly 
placid and balanced temperament, with a capacity for 
quiet but most fervent devotion to all she loved. No- 
thing is more touching than the familiar story of the 
great tragedy of her life; nothing more wonderful than 
the fact that no weight of popular prejudice against any 
one in whom the slightest evidences of insanity had ever 
appeared, influenced Charles one hair’s breath from the 
course he elected to take. It is a nobly-told story of a 
patient and noble life, in many points the most distinctive 
and charming of the series, for, while there is next to no 
new material, the old has been used by Mrs. Gilchrist 
with such rare skill that the effect is as fresh and un- 
hackneyed as if presented for the first time. (16mo, 
pp. 336, $1.00; Roberts Bros). 


THE dainty volume which holds the ‘Songs of Fair 
Weather’’ (J. R. Osgood & Co., $1.25), by Maurice Thomp- 
son, a popular writer on Archery and out-door sports, 
gives a fictitious importance to its contents. Not that 


they are by any means altogether undeserving. On the 
contrary, they are often graceful, and always full of the 
feeling of lake and forest, quiet and often lovely bits of 
nature. But there are many defects of rhythm and as 
many far-fetched words and phrases, the following extra- 
ordinary rhyme being a good illustration of this : 


‘¢Oh lake! thy beauty inexpressible is, 
Except by some song-wrought antholysis !’’ 


Mr. Thompson at his best shows the keenest love for all 
forms of out-door life, his best and his worst finding ex- 
ample in the two bits which follow : 


‘The belted halcyon laughs, the wren 
Comes twittering from its brushy den ; 


The turtle sprawls upon its log, 
I hear the booming of a frog. 


Liquidamber’s keen perfume, 
Sweet-punk, calamus, tulip bloom ; 


Dancing wasp and dragon-fly, 
Woodthrush whistling tenderly ; 
Damp cool breath of moss and mould, 
Noontide’s influence manifold ; 


Glimpses of a cloudless sky— 
Soothe me as I resting lie. 


Bubble, bubble, flows the stream, 
Like low music through a dream.”’ 
“She stood between two gold pillars ; 
Behind her lay a misty field, 
And sunlight smote with great splendor 
Athwart her silver shield. 


From her high place she shot an arrow 
That broke the slumber of the sea ; 

And one she shot upon a mountain, 
And one flew full at me. 


Then the sea began singing, and uplifted 
Its face, made glorious for a kiss ; 

And the mountain on its green summit 
Built fires of sacrifice.’’ 
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HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC STATES of North America, 


By Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. Vol. II, Central America, 1530-1800. 8vo, pp. 766, 


$3.50; A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco. 


SEA SICKNESS ; Its Cause, Nature and Prevention, without Medicine 
or Change in Diet. A Scientific and Practical Solution of the Problem. 
By William H. Hudson. 16mo, pp. 147, $1.25; S. E. Cassino & Co., 
Boston. 

ALICE THRO’ THE LOOKING GLASS, and other Fairy Plays for Chil- 
dren. By Kate Freilegrath-Kroeker. 16mo, pp. 202, $1.00; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM MODERN ESSAYISTS. 
326-368-325. Cloth, $3.75; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

DON GORDON’S SHOOTING-Box. By Harry Castlemon. ‘* Roteand 
Gun Series.** 16mo, pp. 352, $1.25: Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

BY-WAYS OF LITERATURE; or Essays on Old Things and New, in 
the Customs, Education, Character and Literature of the English-Speak- 
ing People. By David Hilton Wheeler. Standard Library, No. 
100. Paper, pp. 247, 25 cents; Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

WATTEAU. By John W. Morlett, B. A. Cloth. 12 illustrations. 
12mo, pp. 85, $1.25: Scribner & Welford, New York. 

Horses: Their Feed and their Feet. A Manual of Horse Hygiene. 
By C. E. Page, M. D. With Treatise and Notes on Shoeing by Sir 
George Cox and Col. M. C. Weld. Paper, pp. 149. 50 cents; Fowler & 
Wells, New York. 

THE ORIENTAL CHRIST. By P. C. Mozoomdar. 
$1.25; George H. Ellis, Boston. 

RELIGIOUS DUTY. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
George H. Ellis, Boston. 

DREAM LIFE. A Fable of the Seasons. By the author of ‘* Reveries 
of a. Bachelor.’’ 16mo, pp. 282, $1.25; Charles Scribner‘s Sons, New 
York. 

WET Days AT EDGEWOOD. 
Old Pastorals. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

HE AND SHE, Or a Poet's Portfolio. By W. W. Story. Parchment 
paper, pp. 109, $1.00: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


3vols, 18mo, pp. 


12mo, pp. 193, 


12mo, pp. 311, $1.25; 


With Old Farmers, Old Gardeners and 
By Donald G. Mitchell. 16mo, pp. 324, $1.25: Charles 
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